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The Center for Occupational Education, jjlorth Carolina State 
University, and the North Carolina Department ^o£ Public Instruction 
are pleasQijI to make these dialogues available,' The presentations 
*^ere made before a national tnvfratibnal conference of Xhief State 
School Officers at ^Inehurst, North Carolina, in April, 1974, and 
were taken directly from .tapes of the cQJi*5^^ce, not from fo'^rmally 
prepared texts , The informar' flavor of ^^^e presentations has been 
preserved, 50 far as possible^ i' 

The editors and the Center^are indebted to the many parsons 
whose efforts combined to make the Pinehurst conference a stilkir 
success, namely the conference planning committee, the progaram par- 
ticipants, the Center and State Department staffs, and, of course, 
the Chiefs themselves. 
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INTRODUCTION^ tHE JQUEST FOR ^ 
*Ut)ITY AND "UNfiERSTANDING 



*fi^)ITY and' 



* John CoSteiW ^ ' - 

This conference was held because fefie. many unresolved issues in , 
vocational education demand the resources of many persons to resolve 
th^m. When pared to the essentials, the Is'sOes 6£ voteatipnal educa- 
* t^on are^ those of education as a whole. Regardless of how the e4uca- 
tlon system is .defifted, vocational education,' or that part of educa- 
tloTi directed tov^rd prepari'ng persons for dlf ferentia't^d wrrk roles, 
**^l3 a subsystem ofV^at System- It is, thus, impossible to think of 

^vocational education apart from education in Its broader dimensions.' 

' ^ if- ' * ' 

^ Vocational education is an aggregate of paradoxes. As an eic- 
ample,^ it is generally held that 3/ocational education in America dates 
batk to the founding of Harvard ,Coirege, 'in institut ion dedicated to 
preparing persons for .the ministry* Then, too, maoy- persons b^li-eve 
the first vocational education act was the Morrill Act, which created a 
system of higher education designed to prepare persons for agricultural 
and industrial pursuits. li we were to establish a*^ trajectory from 
these two polnts^--the redoubtable |Uirvard and the powerful land-grant 
unlverslties--at some pDlnt that line v;(Aild Intersect with the secon- 

, dary school program to provide opportunities for youth and adults/to 
prepare for occupations not requiring a bachelor's degree, this pro- 
vision did occur through two nearly simultaneous events; th</ formula- 
t^lon of the famed Seven Cariilnal Principles of Education as a^ philo- 
sophical embodiment of the^cope of American publi^^educatlon and the 
enijctjmont' o,f the Vocat ional Education >ct of 1917^*^;hlch provided funds 

^ for part of the cost of established prqgrams * designed to fit persons 
fcTr useful employment. The paf adox , hotifpver , is that the term V"<^a- 

^ tional' educat-ion haS applied to neither* 1^^le training for the m^ihlstry, 
for which Harvard was founded, nor the training for occupations ^n ag- 

"*-riculture and engineering"", for which *tlie land-grant^ollege and'univer- 

sities were founded. Rather, vocational ^^(u'catlon applies solely to 
t ttainiVig for occupations which do not require a baccalaureate degree. 
, Indeed, some woKil'd limit the term vocational education to trhe prepara- " 
tlbn^or occupations requiring a high school education or less ^ 

The Vocational EdUca t ion .Act of 1917 clearly put vocational 
education of less than college leAjel under public supervision and con-y 
trol, ^But In the nearly 60 years since, vocational educators have ^ 
complained vigorously that they are not accepted by the public school 
system, and, many school administrators have complai^d that vocational 
educators do. not want to be accepted. At the heart of the struggle are, 
the millions of youth and adults vhose ne^s for employment preparation 
~ ^re not being met, and this includes fijie majority of American citizens, 
Ther« Is -evidence, Vhowever, that state^ are making great strides toward 
incorporating vocational education into the system, in fact as well as 
in name. Indeed, Craig Phillips* interest in this movement actually 
prA}mpted this conference , ^ 

. ■ - 3 - • ■ ^ - 



r^ie decade of Igt^e, sixties , when landmark Lederal ed-^ca r i ondl ^ 
acts were enactedf will go down in educational hisfio,ry. The two 
^x^major vocational education acts were preceded -b/ two distfingi ished 
, documentii! ''Education for a Changing World Jt Wcrrk" and 'Votatjonal 

* Education: The Bri,dge ^Between Han ajid His Work.'^ The Honorable 

* Martin Essex ot Ohio, Dr. Rupert Evans of the' Uni\;ersity. clf Illinois, 
■ and Dr. Melvin Barlow o^ UCLA — all par,t icipan ts ^ in this cmference — 

took part in preparing these documents. These reports Laid*ou?: the 
need to expand vocati^n^l education, not^ onl/ in terms of ^occupations 
for, which preparatlLon offered, but also i4i terjns* of the clientele- 
to be. served. Vocational* education , as nfe have come to know it over 
the years, was intendedto expand the services of the public ^educa- 
tiDnal system, but it has re^ated> Its responsibilitj^o provide edu- 
catiotial services formal! people. The clientele is- to be extended to 
minority groups, the handicapped, th^ disadvantaged and any other per- 
soVr unable to participate in the educational frui.ts*^of the nation. 
While Congress has been adamant on (fhi-s pSint, our record does not 
speak well for itself; yet- the extension lof vocational education to 
persons oijtsxde American education's mainstream is crucial to our very , 
value system. . ' 

Vocatiortal education, therefore, is a paradox In that it^both 
^ i^nposes aqd Is a victim of social stratification or, in less polite 
terms, snob appeal--a ^uxury iv cannot afford. Equality of ^uca-'?. 
-tional opportunity is a per^nial Issue, and, when it iri- resolved, 
€»ach' person wil T be. assured the^ight to bf* 'prepared for one. or more 
o<fcupations "by the public schocfrn-ra^^public expense, bfeanwhile, in- 

* dustry shbulj^ ncvt be expected"r^ pay bofh taxes and the cost of 
traininj^-i ts cnvti workers , nor sh^Suld ' c i 1 1 zc'ias be expc-cted trr^pay taxt?s 
to Support the ffublic schools when those schools; contlnufr to produce 

* i5raduati>s wi thou t^j^alab ski 1 Is The American public ha^ dt*mons t rat ed^ 
that it vji1l support public education to prepare persons for profes- 
sional work roles in s tat(^. colleges and uni vori* 1 1 i es i and, tu an in- 
l?irq^asin^5 extent, the public has demonstrated that ir'vjill support 
^ ^unior^^and c^mmunify colleges,' technical institutes', <ind area voca- 
Ktional schools to prepare persons for semirprofessions and managerial, 
technical and highly skil^led craftsman worki rqieB. But the public has 
•yet to demonstrate thaJt it will support massive%s*,t,ale programs designed 
' to pVi^pare all students who will npt continue edii\at I'oti beyond high 
school for lappropriate work roles. ^ , " V 

^ m 

The resolution of these, paradoxes may need to await the develop^ 
ment of an indigenous American philosophy of education. Perhaps the 
pufclic^s inter^ts will best be served by an educational System based 
on an eclectic or "melting pat" philosophy. I foii one, however, would 
like to think that ultimately we shall articulate &jtr own clearly de- 
fined and* internally consistent philosophy of educatiun. Career edu^a- 
'tion,*a major issue confronting vocational or occupational *i»du<^jtion , 
is described as a concept or, more accurately, a ^philosophical entity. 
The educajvional ills which career education addresses are chiefly 
philosophical' in nature, for they lie In sycli arras as tfie real valuta 



of an individual's experiehcefe and how the^e- can be given. meaningj. 
Indeed, American,.edtircat^on has inextricably ^wed toward a ph^ilosDfjh- 
leal orientation to the individual, his acts^ an^ the validity of( his 
feelings. and experiences, . ^ 

1^ Aitierica has always been cqpsidered to have a'state-supported 
and" state-directed system of education. The first vocatioibfff act 
support^ thi? content ion • in that each ^tate responds to the act with- 
in federal guidelines. However., vocational programs financed ' through 
' federall legislation have had a strong federal orientation. Although 
it. woul* not be ^ntlrej-y accurate to say bhat the chi'ef state school 
offie^f^has been ignored io developing a^d implementing vocational 
iJ^^^^e^^^t would b« accurate to s,tate that the manager in the state ■ 
system has not been a full partner in the vocational education enter- 
prise. Aside froiD purely practical cons idera tipns , impending develop- 
ments in -vocational education may result in changes in management .and 
, - ' - tt * 

in the responsibilities of each level of^ management* The ac<E which 
would have provided for revenue sharing did not pass in 1973 but may 
be enacted "tn the ^future. M'this is done, the futyre ot vocational - 
educatioh, as^ we have l^nown it in the past, 'may be in the Hands of the 
manager o£ the s.ys tern qf public educatiOTj* The quest for unity and 
unders tandii:>g may then mean the very survival of an educational system 
which , despi te over- hal f a ceit'turjj * s growth , is ndt ,yet firmly embedded 
in the public schools, ' \* 

. At ,the conclusion of this conference, it is hoped that the fol- 
lowlnfT will liave occurred: j} 

1. ^ch partlci[]^nt wilUhaV^ ach teve?)' a. f ul ler understf^^ding 
of tin* KroVit isfiUcs v/tiich ^confront vocational education. 

2. Each ,participafit will have examinod the system of educa- 
tion'^j gi^a^Sf curriculum, persorvnel^* and personnel development delivery 
syjitem i^ li^ht of the jnission of tbjat system. 

3. Each participant wilTha^ asked and will con tinue to ask 
questions frq^ which ^ti indigenous pfhilosophy offAroerican education 
will eventually emerge* ' - 
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^THE\PROBLEM 



Sidney P, Marland, Jr, 

V 

There are assemble^ in this room the essential parties to the 
formulation of a major benchmark in the^iistory of American ^education 
during these next 'two ^ays > if we choose to'- make it 90--if we choose 
to believe that there is a central message around which we can gathers 
to chan'ge this nation, change the lif^ of the schools at: all levels, 
and -change tl]e histQ^y of tHis country, particularly in its social 
' dimensioixs , It depends, I believe, upon our will and upon- the rea- 
sonableness of the 'propositions we examine/ because I know of no Qnief 
/state School Officer who will n©t be conterned first with, what is right 
f for his schools, and with reasonableness - in the things that fee sets , . 
\out to do as he leads his state, 

I find this opportunity to be the opening speaker a drea<^fully 
responsible one. I thought long and hard abou|? th(5 things I might say. 
Most of you have heard my rhetoric on. the subject|of occupatiorial 
education- Therefore, I am shunning my own rhetoMc and drawing 
heavily upon the current thinking and writing of OEher^who haye been 
examining the topic that we are examining today. I am going to 3raw 
from them quotations for your scrutiny, . hopefully /weaving them together 
in a way that will give us a profile of where we fire in the educational 
history of t^s land. The responsibility of our schools and colleges 
to develop ou^ citizens for occupational fulfillmerjt has long been a~ 
high concern of education In America. Ther*^ is nouhiitg new about what" 
v;e are addre^ing tdday, except that the op|*Wtuiiij4r for^ reform is 

' larger, mqre urgent, and perhaps more possible. At no time in our 
history — as nearly as I can perceive it — has the occupational ob-^ 
Jective reached a^ high a place In our v<Tlges as it tiolds today. A 
Gallup poll taken iji August, 1973, revealed that 93 percent of the 
American people wanted their elementary and secondary schools to be con- 
cerned with the development of occupational competencies in young people. 
Ninty-three percent consensus on anything in any poll is remarkable, 
especially on something with as much reform implicit in it as what 

^ we are talking about today. There is a general feeding of '^discontent 
with things as they are in our elementary and secondary schools. Change 
is in the air. (Students in Our colleges too are demanding a different 
drum beat tl^an wt^at has b,een heard. Those of college age are opting^- 
in some cases, out^qf (jollege ot not to go to college at all — quite 
irrespective of their intellectual capacities, because they are searching 
for other, posts^condary experiences. This is distressing to' our 
college's „ Students are voting by way of the registrar's office for what 
, they want, and they ^re choosing pragmatically those things that will 
lead tOLmore fulfilling lives — not only fundamenta»l and purely- occupa- 
tional offerings, but offerings that relate to usefulness in. subsequent 
careers. 
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For Bit le^st the last three years there'has been a rallying of 
educational' leadership around ' the theme of articulating occupational 
^ education wltVi th,e cultural and acac^emlc learnings of ouf schools' and 
, collies. ThSjs theme Is called career education . Ttife states appear 
to be the critical instruments of political, educationaJ, and fiscal 
initiative in what^ inJreasln'g numbers of authorities view as- as^'*reform 
movemtnt" un^er the career education concept. This cbn^er^hoe, as I 
perceive ft, ^has as Its purpose to assess the degreeh*&f consensfis or 
difference that surrounds thls-subject and to examine* ttie, next steps . 
Such steps, presumably, will lead toward a program of action .tiSJi^ " 
taken individually or i^lledtlvely bjr states with fedeflral encoura'gemeiit 
and assistance- ,,That consensus and plan for action could be the pro- 
ducts of this meeting, provided' there is, .imdeed^ agreement on the ^ 
validity and usefulness of the subject* ^ . x 

^ * ' . ^ ^ . ^ . ', 

As we Sfieak of the them^ of the conTerenc^,^ I would use the term 
'^ocitupational development" generically' and not as ^ progr^^-not as 
*an 4ducatlonal concept, but rather as occupational development at larger 
I wmild use 'Vocational education" as* a program— specif ic > legislative, 
an^ operational — contributing to occupatioi^l development, ''tareer ' 
education," as I perceive it , ^sefeks a larger abstraction,, elevating our 

-ft concerns for occupational development to a hainnonious and Integrated ^ 
system, giving equal value and dignity to work as we have traditionally 
given to Intellectual development in our educS^Pional values. This J.s 
not a nej^ notioA. < It was not Invented in Jatiuary, 1971, when the term 
"career education" sfeemed t^ find -a certain amourtt of consensus an4 
when we endeavoreol to sp^ak a message >f rom the federal government ^hat, 
had long been present in educational thoughit. 

^ We speak higher education and occupational purposes. ^Sipce 

its Very founding in 1639,^ Harvard University has been an occupa- 
tionally-urlented institution. The first 100 years of Harvard were 
devoted to the development of clergymen, in a carter mode, blending 
and harmonizing the humanities, the-sbcial concerns of the day, and 
the 8cl»ence oi theolog<^ with the praf^matic needs of a young nation to » 
develop clerfiymen* Seventy-*f Ive percent of the ^graduates of Harvard 
during its firrit 100 years were clerg^jmen. benjamin Franklin,^ in 1759, 
develofifed the Philadelphia ^Academy as a place where youilg people could 
learn to work as vjell as learn -their history, drama, and, as Franklin 
put itji, ''the underlydng morality of the people^" 'The Land G^sJant College 
Act was clearly aimed toward harmonizing formal academic learning with 
agriculture and engineering as early as 18*39. So 1 am not speaking (6f 
anything new when I ^alk about the groping of -^bur- nation toward this 

^ultimate abstraction that unifies preparation for work with preparation 
for the tatal development of human beings. Samuel Gompers,'the great 
labor l^ader^^ddressing theiNEA in 1916, pleaded for what he called the 
removal <?£ the solely "bookish" needs of our schools, and for moving our 
schools toward soirfethxng that would be useful in terms of the emerging 
industrial sotTlety, at the edge of which he stood- ^ 

{ * ^ ' ^ 

-Or 
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Then came the landmark legislation of 1917, the Smith-Hughes ^ ' ^ 
Act, , I call It a blessing and a curse' for all ensuing^ear^;' a bless- 
ing {because, of ^course. It was great legislation, setting In place 
the values of ftie Amerie^ peopl^. on the, need for develo^jlng ,human beings 
wlttr occupational competencies Yet, I say It was also a curse because * 
In all fche^e years there has been— by law, by custom, ty protocol,* by 
financing— y separate system. It was a force for good^ because around 
it have rallied those concerned with thfe topic 'we are dealing with today; 
but' It has been a Ifagglng liability because of the statutorily encouraged 
separation,' I tolA^feu that I was going t<x lean on others for thought- 
ful* quotes, and p^ave drawn heavily in these remajrks^ on IJavid Rogers^' 
who^^iff May of 1973, completed a very scholarly analy&^ls of the emergtrig 
theme of career education, Rogers is a spciologlst and prolcessor of 
the School o^ Business Management, or Buslnes^-4dmlnlstratlon^ at ^ew^ 
York University. Itv the Teacher's College Record of May, 1^73, Rogers 
said , . * . ^ ^ ■ 

There 'is a narrow and misplaced elitism- that puts ln<l»rdlnate 
emphasis on a fojir-year college -decree, gears most educational ' . 
^ * resources to college-abound students, insulates academic frgm 
vocational-technical training, and relegates students and edu- 
^cators in vocatlon^il programs to secpnd-class citizenship'. 

This statement tieflects national values and not just biases of^ 
educational sepa^atists alone. One of the distinguished mambers^of 
this meeting today, Martha Bachman, writes, \ * 

Attitudes of vocational, educators lean toward Isolation and 
separation. This only sutceeds^ln dividing the educatio|ial 
community, l^e should consider having vocational education 
compete on the'basis of merit with all other instruction and 
atdp. referring to it as "-that federal program*^" 

* Jylartha Bachman would probably bow to no one in her championship fo 
the ideals underlying vocational education," but she notes the unhealthy 
Separatism, Our faculties are separate, programs are separat^e^ money Is 
separate, and protocol; and the rules^ and regulations governing certi- 
fication are separate* ^ I think that has been part of the curse. Voca- 
tional acts subsequenJt to the Smit^i-Hughes Act haye gradually brijadened 
and liberalized the very constralnlhg and narVow legislation of 1917. 
They added new dimensions and opportunities for spreading from tl\e 
high school level somewhat upward Btid provided for^more course offer-/ 
Ings than the narrowly defined ^rad^s. Even so, voeatlonal education 
remained tlr^ough 1968 ©s a separate Instrument, funded at about ^$500 
million a year of federal money and substantially larger parts o^ s^tate 
money. I return aga^in to Rogers^ . 

There is no effective delivery syst^ growing out of this 
present mechanism. In brief, there is no orderly or effective 



system of pccu|f^tional training and ^suppoi?tive services 
for alt tbe youth ±ft*Ainerica — and none allov;ing for con- ' * ^ 
t^i^udTSg interchange and movement between scKool and work. ^ 
The loany agencies involved do not function as^if schools 
are' producing ^Oung workers* No coherent delivery system 
exists^ it^volving^ collaborator . rel^ations -among the many 
agencies concerned. This, along with the failure of the 
economy to generate enough jobs, ,has contributed subr 
staatially to the very serious problems of youth uneiji- 
ployment^aXlenatlon, crima, withdrawal, and other similar 
forms of behaviolT. ^ 

But ^ then camfe thfe great legislation^— the Education Amendments of '72 — 
abd the occupational components of t^at legislation. I aiii not going to 
belabor the details of that legislation except to say that you are 
faaniliar with it and it la all opntained in Publid Law ,92-318. .It 
hasn't yet begun to emerge^^ tehrms of being comprehended in its pov;er,'' 
its scope, and its meaning for all of us who are Concerned about edu- 
ca£ion. ^The p^sages in that\aw clearly address the comp^rehensiveness 
wh'ich Craig ^hililps JLn his op&ning remarks, asked us to^think about 
today. 

The Secretary shall promote ^and. encourag'e the cooirdinatlon 
programs developed hereunder,, supjforted by all parts of 
e VocatlQnal Education Act and ptUef laws pertaining to 
i^^ducation and the various departments and agencies of the 
federal govermiient. . . The ConnSlssioner shall promote and 
encourage occupational preparation, counseling and guidance, 
^ job placement » and placement in postsecbnda^y occupational 
education programs as a responsibility of elementary^ an<^ 
secondary-^ education* He shall utilize research *and. demon- 
. stration programs administered by bini to assist in the ^ 
development of new and improved Instructional methods and 
' technology across the board. 

The law continues^ giving totally new scope and f lepcibillty to , 
what h^rs been vocational education*"^ narrow authorities 

There must be consideration 'of the most effective m^ans for 
utilizing al^l existing institutions [emphasis added] within 
the State capable of ffroviding the kinds of programs assisted 
under .this part, including, bu^Tnot limited to, private and ^ 
proprietary institutions, technical institutes and manpower 
schools^ branch institutions of state colleges and universities, 
and public and private colleges and universities.^ 

There is nothing lef t^ that escapes thj net of 'the comprehensive- 
ness of this- legislative authority^ including 
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. • . devej-opmfeut of a long-range stt'ategy for Infusing occu- 
pational educations-Including general orl^tatlon, counseling^ ^ 
guidance and placementl either Im a job or postsecot^arjr occu- 
pational program — Inty the eljemeatary and secon^tery scl^ols on 
an equal footing tifltn traditional academic education to the 
, end that every child will leave ^^econdary scjiool prepared 
either to enter the productive^ eiaployment fl^d or to under- 
take additional education at the postseoondary. level, but 
without being forced prematurely to maUe an IrreJvocable 
commitment to a particular, education or occupational choice 
[emphasis added] ^ ' . - 

* It's all there. There is no doubt about It's being law, 
so we have the authority to implement the career education theory* 
We do not need anopher line of law,^ in my judgment, to carry out the ' 
large lmpl;i^tlons ' of the comprehensive task th^t we are addrdssln© 
■ today. .^1 am going io run through very quickly some Issues and obstacles 
that vl hope will stimulate discussion* One Is, "Where does the Initiative 
ile?'^ In the States? In all of the several parts Md^ territories^ sepa- 
rately and Individually, spontaneously? Or Is thereVa coordinating 
mechanism? Is the federal role the supreme mechanism? I hope nojt> but 
there haKt<» .b& an articulating of the leadership establishing more pre- 
clselyrthe program, the delivery system, and the ^plementation^ If 
something Is to happen. Thjere Is no question, I think, In'the minds of 
those of you who know me about the fundamental position I liave held ^s a 
federal officer on the Individuality and autonomy of states* et , 
I think that we have to ask, "Is the autonomy and diversity so 
complete that there Is no room for the/ harmonizing among us that this 
meeting Suggests?" So the Issue Is,* "Where Is the nexus of movement?" 
Is It state-by^state or Is It In a consensus under a singular ^klnd 
of leadership somejt^ere?" If so, *where? 

The Issue of definitions continues to rise now and then. 
Definition is part of the problem, i have counted at least 12Q of 
them in the research that I have done, from such distinguished scholars 
as Ken Hoyt, Gordon Swdnson ^d many others. Including stat-e legislators. 
Almost every state tias some definition on wh|.ch It Is working* 
States have definitions built Into laws now, and to me that Is p^t'Of^ 
the beauty of %t\ The creativity and Initiative that have generated ' 
pieces of comprehensive definitions — descriptors r program parameters 
defined — have been part of the beauty of what has be^n happening- I 
have felt that (as the architect's axiom says) "form follows function," 
and ►we haven't yat hammered out the function. enough for the form to become 
exact and neatly defined. We have only beeQ;p:$orklng at this two or three 
^years, as you know* John Ottlna has recently ^declared that In his role 
as Commissioner <^ Education, he now sees the need for the federal 
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Fiv^ i>illiln dollars would allow $1Q0 per student, at all levels^ 
That's five billion dollars against 15 billion dollars fortwelfare in""' 
.the federal budget alone. I say let's turn that welfare money around 
into useful epds to ^create 'Vhole people*' as distinct from merely feed*- 
ing, clothing, anjd housing people as they are, reproducing additional 
generations in the saqie mode. I know of nothing but education that can 
intercept that dreadful cycle, and that will cost money. 

', ' ^ ' 

There is the arjti-intellectual issue — those who say that things 
are either black or white. If^you are FOR occupational educati6n, you 
are AGAINST academic education. We in America seem to have an aptitude 
for making things black or white on almost any issue. We must be 
more determined to clear up this alleged dichotomy, telling those who 
care about this theme of comprehensivemess that the sum of the parts 
will be greater than what we-now have in the separated occupational 
are^a and the academic 'area* I hold, with considerable conviction, 
that those college professors who are anx,ious about the anti'-lntel- 
lectual thrust that they see in thi^ present movement, haven't done 
their homework jon what it is all about. I hold that people coming 
into college will^^e far more highly motivated and have a far greater 
purpose in mind about why they are therfe than tHey now have* ^ 



Minority poncerns are also an issue. Some minority viewers see 
this as another ''put down" for blaclps , ■ Chicanos , Puerto Rlcans, and 
\ Indians. * I would have to say that those of you who have examined care*- 
fulljr the message of career educatig^ would agree ^ith Larry Davenport, 
s.che former Chairman of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Edu-* 
c^ion, Davenport, who is black, says^, "The career education mov,emeht 
brfj^s more promise to minority childjf.en than any of the civil' rights 
legitimation so far enacted.'* Other thoughtful minQrit?y people who have ■ 
cared examine the message realize that it. Is not a form of tracking;' 
it's a fo^^ of reit^ovinfi tracking so that every individual can advance 
according to his interests and^ capacities* ^ ' r ^ 

CoierAart^^ thesis is that we are a so^cTiety increasingly shelter- 
ing our young ff*^ jhe realities of work and what the world is all about.' 
We are increaslngl^proionging childh-ood* If you have not read hl^ work, 
"Tr'ansition — Youth clo^Adulthood,*' I commend it to all leaders i% education 
to hdlp set Qur sights^pn where our society is pushing lis. Coletian speaks 
harmoniously and suppormvely with us as educaHx)rs and as a great social 
scientist himself. He se^s career education as one of^ the>14vely options 
for response to his ehallei 
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^ There is the question of waitinjg for the research to come'^in; we 
can't wait forever. On the other ^land, we have to watch out for the 
over-hasty implementation of n^w dittjensions * .We did that with Title. I. 
In 1965, I, like everyone else^ in. thi^roojn, was just as eager^s I 
coLuLd^be to get ray hands on that addedNapney — program or no program, 
research or no research, promising teachMgLg procedures *or. no promising 

■ill 




^teaching procedures. Ve^ won't ed that money, and we got^it and spent 
it, for the most part, for a continuatioh :f)f ail of the things that 
we^ had been doing. We^ did not substantially change the system, Ve 
cannot make that mistake again. The evidence must be in, ^nd we 
have to decide Wh^ thei;e is enough evidence and stop- researching 
forever.. The law authorising the establishment of NIE makes a ' 
specific and concrete conflnitment to the development of strategies 
and models in career ^education. It is t^he only specific charge in 
tha law* But each sta^ef, as veil as NIE, has its own research and 
dev-elopment. Both state and federal research and development must 
be articulated — and SQOn. 

l^ow should the training of teachers and the training of coun- 
se lor s come about? Those systems where it has been started have found 
teachers to be responding cordially, for the most part, to the new 
expectations that career education puts upon them. Counselors (and 
my work presently with the College Board does put jne in touch a good 
bit w:^h counselors) are asking^ with profound concern^ ' "What shall 
I do as *a counselor* in this new mode that seems to be emerging all 
ground me when fill I have been doing is getting bright young g^ir'is 
into.Vassar and btight. young men into M,I,T,?" Nqw that is easy. We 
h^ve been giving brownie points to our ablest counselors for doing 
the things that are^ easiest taB. them* to do — not pitking up^ the crippled 
the limited, and the impoverish^ and creating a new J-ite for them 
through counseling and new educational reSources*. 

■ It's a new world ^r counselors, as well as teachers, and it^ 
must firid a better syfetem for balaacing with our nianpow6r needs * 
Unless- we have a system in-which the young people iioming through our 
schools* and colleges can find fulfillment in reasonable, decent work 
.compati^ble with' the things iri which they have been couuseledj we are 
going to end-up with mo^e^and more bi^ternessi We must bring 
together some spr t^. af symmetry to the- development of hdman beings in 
compatibility w^ith^ ne^d^of o^r nation^ The art dtid science of 
manpower predictLQn^ are still miserably Infantile, but we cannot 
s^ettle for' .that~we are^. talklaig about new sy&tems. This is not the' 
responsibility oi educators, btlt it is^ a large current social need^ 

^Iso^ there is the i^sue of labor ^ s concern witb the emergence 
of new'^arms -ttvat intrbduc^ young people to the wotld'^of work 
realist^ally and the necessary ai^d expected iconcerq^^hat labor ex- 
presses toward this mode/ We ask that ^labor Join, too, in looking for 
w3ys to contribute it3 wisdom to the development of tijor'e complete human 
beings through a synthesiW,g^£ work and learning. I think it is well ■ 
-within the capacity of \^abdr to joi'h wit\i us as a number of thoughtful 
labor thinkers' hSve dohe in advancing career education. ^Walter Davis, 
speaking £or tlje centtal^ educational office of the C.I.O., has^ 

been, in on all. of the deliberations surrounding the career education ' 
theme ' in. the Office ofVEd>ication. We have- a distinguished labor leader 

_ ^ . ; _ le - V , J 
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Mrl Jack Edwards, here today who I ^ope will lend his wisdpm to 

thq work of labor, the feelings of labor, as we, all move toward this 

emerging challenge^ to reconsider some of labor's present positions. 

^ Finally, is there a need for reform at all? Or are we merely 
building "ghosts*' here, saying that we should reform and tthen saying, 
that as the road gets rough, we don't need to after ^11? That is 
scftoethin^ that nobody but individual leaders — local, state and fed- 
eral — can decide for themselves. I close my remarks with a quotation 
from this booklet-something else that I. warmly commend to you. It 
is a publication by the National School Public Relations Association 
that came out in January. *It is a synthesis of all of the things 
that the staff at NSPRA have been able to discover about career edu- 
cation, t^t' is an expertly researched, splendid piece of writing. 
It is very balanced; it brings in the critics and the negative side., 
with all the worth and importance that it attributes to the affirmative 
side. And it comes out with a very thorough analysis in 72 pages, for 
those of us who have to read fast4 I will close with a little passage 
at the end'of this booklet: 

Is career education the new look in American education or some" 
thing that will be in the history books twenty years from now 
as just onfe more of the fads that held the spotlight for awhile 
and then faded away? While it is problematical that anything 
as idealistic and all-encompassing as the tbta3rx:areer education 
conciept will -ever be realized' in its entirety nationwide, . the 
, evidence would sfeem to. indicate that it is an idea whose time 
has 'come* It_^ has its roots so* deeply in some basic philosophical 
^ goals ia , American education and addresses itself to enough of ^ 
the critical problems being experienced by the nation in this 
post-industrial era that it can scarcely be dismissed f l^ippantly.- 
In spite of the pinf al Is the criticisms, and continuing dialogue 
abo^ut how to def ine the concept and implement it, the evidence 
all points to a strong possibility t,hat' career education , is the 
^major redirection of the entire educational system. ^ 

Thank you. \ , . 
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The Honorable Albert Quie 'L^ 
Member, U.'^S. House of Representatives from Minn^ota?*^^ 
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^ Sincelp^here is now such a gtowing awareness of ; occupational edu- 
catiion-^i^d * need to achieve a skill during one's formal education on 
ine\hand, ^o^to better understand the concept of career tdVcation 6n * 
the \other hagd, I wonder if we need to use the word "vPcatlonal" any-- 
lOoreV Sincey-fcareer education ^s more all-encompassing than ■ vocatiwal 
education aritti|£ince occupational education- is more definitive than jfo- 
cational educatidn, the confusion of terms may be lessened by dropping 
one o^ the th^ee, the onk which seems to be encompassed by the other two* 

■ \ ■ • ■ ■ ' 

\ Not od^y ihave new concepts and new ways of identifying them' (amerged^ 
but^ there has ^^so been a great change in education of the young people 
of late toward learning a skill during one\s formal^ education. I have 
learned this by talking to high school students, have made it a point 
t<r-^riodically visit each of the high schools in my congressional 
district and to respond to the questions of the students* I think high / 
school students reflect the attitude of the rest of the population in 
their t^oiranunity in the way a thermometer indicates the temperature of 
the world surrounding it. You cannot blame the thermometer outside a 
window because it is cold or hot out there, but it tells you what to 
expect outside. YoU can t^lk to high school studentsr and you can really 
find out what is going on in a community becaase they reflect what the, 

^ adults are saying and thinking, and they don't hold back in their 

* questions'. 

Z have noticed as well that students are taking more interest 
, iri occupations and skills than they were a very few years ago. I hMve 
talked' to stulj^ents who are the product of colleges of the late *60*s, 
who on a visit^JD- their almk mater expressed unhappiness with the pre^ ' 
, sent sfudents ^^ause they were spending all their time t;jrying to get 
' grades and to^^j^jrn .skills for an occupation* They were not storming the 
Dean's office*" or crusading for Gther concerns they had in the 1960*s^ The 
graduates did not vthink. students were "with it" anyinore. I ^oted that 
they are n6^ the.^^J|jtder geive^tion and do .riot understand the younger ^ 
generatioD. Students today more and ntolsS'realize'we have all becoroe aware 
of the f^ct that vocational and technical schools are in great demand, 
while even lower-cost state colleges and Jtinior colleges are worried about 
whether they are going to h^e adequate einrol^ment. Th^e is a great 
desire now for young peop^le to learn skfll^.T,*^ * 

^What is happening today has*"always been latent iHthirt mankinds 
When one reads- about primitive tribes, the only thing different is 
the acquisition of skills came earlier in life*^ Fotmal education for 
everyone causes young peopl'e to remain adolescents in the eyes of others 



longer thaty ever before in history. Consider , the Indians in America, 
Bfefore co^lete dofiiinatxoQ by the White man» they learned their skills 
as a warrior early (soon after pxiberty) fn order to become known among 
thegLr tribe as a , person of value» wjiich was a part of their culture 
'They leartied occupational training and cultural development. That same 
thing existed among tribes in Africa before the white man ruined them* 
That is a natural part of the human being aa Jie learns to live in an 
organized society* , " ^ ' - 

I am convinced that we musot reach the time wh^n we feel that 
, everyone who leaves his formal 'education should ca^ry with him a skill 
idt a job. Our problem^ I think» is that so much of our education is 
to educate a person to be educated further. If you are only educating a 
-person to go on to more school^ it does not make so much difference 

the school does a had job; if it does not do a good job» there is some- 
body along the way, later on to provide remetiiation»^^hopefully. 

It amazes me thar so many students who go to vocationaytechnical 
schools must have basic remedial education; in fact» some who go to ' ^ 
junior colleges and four-year institutions must have remedial education 
as wello^ I think that every secondary school ought to feel the responsi- 
bility not only to push every academically-trained student on to post- 
secondary education^ but also to see that Weryone who does not so advance 
secures a job. Xt should be their responsibility to see that students are 
prepared *fo^ a job just as vo-tech schools ot ^teacher training institu- 
tions do now, I have always been intrigued by school superintendents who 
could tell me how many of their^ graduating class the year before ^went 
to college. You ask them how many have got a job» and they ha^'en^t t^he 
foggiest idea. ^ 

We just heard Sid Marland say that a poll indicated that 93 
percent of the parents felt that the education system ought to prepare 
students for an occupation. How many teachers feel that it ig Jtheir 
responsibility? r recall once I spoke' in New London^ Connecticut^ to 
about 250 teachers, I was supposed to falk on education for the '70*Sj 
and I told them^that in t;he *70*s I was convinced secondary schools would 
begin making certain that everybody learned the skills for a job. Laying 
out the career education concept beginning with elementary schools^ I 
indicated that this should fee felt by all teachers. After I finished/ 
' the moderator asked th^ group (something I have never seen a moderator do 
bef ore) » "How many o^f you feel a responsibility that your students learn 
an occupation?" Five hands went up,. I made a mental note of where those 
people were and went, ovfer to ^them afterwarcT.^ I found out th^y were all 
vocational educators. Then he asked» "How many "think ^fKSit within 10 years 
you will or should have th'at responsibility?" Twenty hands went up. (The 
others ^Idently felt they should never have that responsibility. ' It's 
Interesting that 93 percent of the parents think the education system 
shpuid prepare students for an occupation^ and only a spiall percentage of 
teachers thought they ought to do this. We have got some kind of a gap 
between educators and par^ts about which we ought to concern ourselves* 

r 
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Let Jne tell you what I think tS^g^ing red tent ar^ for a good 
educational I think Ko. 1 has to be* a well-qualified teacher. I know 
that you tyive all read Dr. James Coleman's excellent studies, which, in 
brief, said that the school facilities had no impact on the students, the 
teachers had little dispernable impact, but what Che students brought from 
home had the greatest significance. You get the impression that it only 
you let a student sit by another student who is more advantaged, then auto- 
matically something good will happen* I think he missed'the point, which 
I believe to be true, 'that a well-trained, ^experienced teacher can make 
a significant impact on the achievement of students. ' ^ 

Secotld, and I believe equally important, as Coleman would l^ply, 
there IpS a necessity for parental involvement in the students' develop-^ 
ment » especially in the early yfe^rs We have seen a big change occur 
just in the time my chihlren have gone ^to school in Montgomery County* 
Maryland, which has a ^reputation f or having one of the best school systems 
in the country. I believed that when I moved' there 16 years ago with the 
family. I realized after I had, been there a wjiil^ that 'it was the students 
who make it the best school system, V^c^use Montgomery County has the 
.hfghest^ per capita income and the highest percentage of citizens with 
doctor^s degrees* With students f^om such homes, even lousy teachers 
can have good results. That really isn't spying -anything good abbut the 
education system, but some <;;hi^dren wer^ not doing as well, and our child- 
ren were among them. So we i&sked the teachers if we shouldn't be helping 
our children with their homework and anything else we could do. They 
said just to leave it to themy We would get in the way if we interfered. 
Montgomery County has now done a Tr^O-degree turn. With our last child, 
who is in the sixth grade, we find ^the schools encouraging the parents 
to assiist in the educational development of their children. 

The third ingredient is community involvement/ I think we have 
ignored the community in public schools. ^ wonderhow that happened. 
I have come to the conclusion in my own ho^sebacj^ theory on it , that the 
community used to be really irfiolved in eduxHatioii. I^hlnk that changed 
because we moved from the teacher who went to normal ^phool to one who 
was certified and who haJ four years of college or more* As college 
graduates,' we think back to those most enjoyable experiences in our ^ 
liveSn Undoubtedly, t^ose four under.graduate years of college hav^ to 
be ti|he greatest we eve^ had — living with our own age'group in isolation ' 
jfrojn the outside community. I think educators try to replicate that ivory 
tower experience in the school system, , ^ 

We have learned, beginning with the studies ol Head Starts that 
parent involvement is of the utmost importance to the development of the, 
child in his earlj? years. KoW, sometime between when tHJ^fcild is held 
in the parents' arms, .completely^dependent on the parent^^^^nd when the 
son or daughter go"e§ *t:o college, com{)letely on his own, students ^re 
learning how to be self-stiff icient ► Students do ^not become self-suf- 
ficient in* the first grade, but they should be at the^'end oi high school: 




Where/ that change comes depends on the , capacity of the chi^ldrpn as they 
move'along, but the community needs to beTinvolved iit that* 



Now the community that the parents Understand and feel and the 
community the children understand and feel is a very small cbmmuni^;y 
during the elementary years ^ A.s children progress in scboo-l where 
there is less need of parental involvement, ^there has to b$ more 
community involvement. The community of the school becomes larger as ^ * 
the. student progresses into high school* We do not have the same cpm-\ 
munlty over all that once was existent in this country in rural and j 
small tpwns^ where, the students in school could see what their parents 5 
were doing and what their neighbors were doing* The jobs that the 
adult^ were involved with were conducted around them* Mow many young 
people live in parts of the city where there is no* industry or business 
going on. There are some grocery stbres and retail outleT:s they can 
reach, but in some of the ghettos of the eity, even that hardly exists* 
That old neighborhood store does not esfist* After the riots in Washing- 
ton, they closed drug^^stores and grocery stores in ghettos because of 
the unrest that exiatfed ,in parts* of the city, for a period of time* Young 
people in those areas do not evej^ have a chance to see the drug store or 
grocery store in operation around them* 

We now need to give young people an artificial opportunity for 
work experience. I think we have already waited too long. Our laws 
are written to prohibit young people from having that experience* Child 
labor laws are preventing them. So ^^ow we need to develop it artificially 
within our schools* We have seen programs *work well when young people 
have a chance to spend time in some business and watch how the adults 
operate, I remember redding that a^ Detroit newspaper had twelve-year- 
olds come to spend sdme time with them* At first, there was concern with 
what they would do with those twelve-year-olds, but those newspaper 
people said after the experietice as th6y looked oitt<on the lights of the 
eitry, it was not just a faceless city, h\lt a city full jof the families 
of those children they had come to know. They knew thi^ those studetits 
had a better understanding of how a^newspaper operated-'having spent some ^ 
time with them. That is the kifid of work, experience we need replicated 
all over. ' ' ^ - ^ - ^ 

Just thinl^^^^f the occupations of people you ^know. So many 
peoplg work In establishments where they mu^t t\^e a name tag with a 
, number and picture on it and. must be checked in before they, can go to ; 
work each i^orning. Kids cannot go along with dad or mother and watch 
how th^y work* A^-so, so inuch of ^our work is done behind a desk* Little 
children cannot really tell what we are doing^ behind a desk* , So the 
opportunity for work experience must be an educational ingredient,. 

The whole question of the ability|to assimilate the development 
of skills into one's culture is an ingredient. I talked recently tp . 
a person who is teaching this year for the first time— * teaching seventh 
-grade* Some kids in that seventh grade cannot read, so she tries to 
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figure out how she can reach thera. However, she aid not learn those 
skills in college^ and ai^ound her she does not have the supportive i 
activity so she can spend extaa time with those studeiits or help thei 
^ to- read. So there is a "frustrated firstryear teacher ,\ unhappy because 
many seventh-^graders- can* t reaan ^ 

I am really intrigued by people'in education who object when 1 
sifggest to them that we must teach pupils to handle their reading and 
math because if they will do that well, they can even edqcate themselves > 
(If they cannot read and, handle their math, they must J^e a ^enious aven 
to be educated in a formal^, way * ) 1 am told there are other' things that 
are more important in school* What is more important than reading 
and.raath? We have proved through the Jol? Corp^jClfet individuals who 
could not read when they got into the Job Corts^Tlearned to read 
'through techniques which were developed. They sh.ould have been able 
to learn to read through those techniques earlier/ 

Schools, of course, do provide more opportunity^ for -student^ 
\:han the basics. In ^ct, the mastering of ,the b^ics helps in the 
whole^area^-^tf human [Relations. Human relations is like puberty; 
thel^ is /no way someone can go through it for you; you must do it 
yoursulM Xt is the same with learning to dfeal and relate with other 
human beings. There is nobody who can do It fon you. It*s experimental t 
Exhortation by- itself is not go±n% to do it. Career education ,provide"S 
the, optimuip opportunity for capable human beings leaving our, schools. 

Lastly, we are talking, also, about life-long learning — the idea 
of people going back into job-training again or retraining in any of 
the ^tademic subjects. There is Jialk now of lowering the nufober of 
compulsory .education ^ears. and permitting young people to drop out of 
school for a period of time before they finish J>igh' school* 1 think 
all of that is healthy because when you ob^serve anyone who 'goes back 
to school after a work breaks he w5)rks much^harder at it, and it becomes 
much easier for him because of the wox^c experience he has had. I .think ^ 
that, too, can be a part of our whole education program.^ 

NOW, what part should the federal government play in this? 1 
believe as it develops legislation^* it ought'to enhance these 
ingredients— expand the opportunities for teachers to learn skills 
that they did uot have^ to learn when they were going throtigh a 
teacher training institution; makg certain that parental involvement 
and community involvement are encouraged; enhance the chance for work 
experience and the development of good relations; and ensure that- there 
be continuing opportunity for persons to avail themselves of education 
programs . 

If, then, the federal government is going to assume part^ylar 
responsibility in any part of . education, 1 think there ara Xhree si^eas 
where it has not fulfilled its job adeq^tely- One is limited %ss'|stAnc.e 
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>.for special education for' the handicapped* The second is copapensatory 
education for the disadvantag^ed child, ^e have" done much better on that— 
$1,720,000 this year and t;he" administration has requested $1,885,000 
for next year. I believe the "Bouse ^bil^l H-R*. 69 is a good step for- ^ 
ward* -However, J am' convinced t;hat we ought to ge5\ away from distri- 
buting the H3k)apy ^based or^.low income so that we^^^^n^ figure out hotJ to 
make compensatory education available to anyone who is educationally 
disadvantaged, no matter what his parents' income. 

fff^ '^^^ third area, I believe, is occupational trainipg^. "^^w we 

^ii^have. legislation ft^ postsecondary vocational education oclStpational 
training. We have legislation on the books which could be of ass is-- 
tance in career education, but we still have not effectively provided 
the incentive for everyone who will leave formal education |n the 
secondary school to leave with a skill. I find a reluctance among 
^ some Vocational educators concerning whether that - is their responsi- 
bility. Some feel that vocational education at the secondary level 
ought to be preparing student^ for .vocational education at post- 
secondary level. Th^y are hot all in agreement with teaching students 
skl^lls in^kigh schbol. I am glad thWt career "^education is a concept 
rather thaV k prpgram. Otherwise,*! am afraid the federal government 
would define^ it; very ^r^cisely and reduce state and local flexibility. 
I lik^ the idea of a concept^ and I am glad that Sid Marland, even 
though he says many times that he is ^not the father of career education^ 
has articulated career "education as a concept. I am glad it is still 
a concept that we can be talking about now, because then the vision 
^dnd imagination can continue until all^schools can do something about it'r 

\ ■ ' 

As the federal government helps in these three areas, let me 
point dut how I think they ought- to assist in total education. ^ Fore^ 
most in importance i^s^'^search . The federal government should 
spending money on research in education in amounts similar to those for 
defense, health, and agriculture, Those are thre^e areas where- tjie 
federal government 'has done, an oiSfstanding job in funding research. 
The percent^ige of the totaQ, ought to be the same for education as for 
those three areas. We , need research because it* se^s to me sp much 
change in education comes from "fadism" rather than from a well-studied 
determination of validity. - I think that insufficient research has^ 
been .the reason^ V/e need demonstration projects, innovation programs, 
and training programs* ■ ■ ^ 

To the extent that we provide service money, I beiieve it ought 
to follow v^at is now called special revenue^sh^ring. It gives the* 
gr&atest amount of flexibility possii^le to the local schools because 
there is neither^ the intelligence nor the energy in Washington to b^ able 
to wisely distribute money to the local school ^districts so that it 
* reaches the TftfKt child. } 
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but he could not recommend it because his consCituenj^ would not 
permit it. ^o in, 1963 we expanded vocational education assl*stance> but ^ 
those four ^ft:egories remained intabt with the amount of money they had 
to keep therf security. Secqrity seems to be awfully Importaijt in 
education. 

It was not until 1968 that experience with non-earmarked new 
money made people In three of the four categories realize they did not 
need that security of earmarking. I thl!'nk those of us In WasMngton 
ought t;o recognize that one of the reasons why ^ven this was possible Is 
that additional federal money was made available. I would stiggest 
further consolidation of vocatlonsl education and more money put ir^o^ 
the pot so t^at any competltJ.on 'wlll be over sddltional funda. 

But money Is really an Important factor* I thought It might 
be jus^ the members of Congress who wanted to make sure they brought 
home the bacon to their districts so they could get? elected agaln» but 
I find educators ^re more je^alous for money than even the Congressmen 
are. Jack Edwards this morning mentioned that one Congressman from-^ 
his state offered an amendment to H. R. 69 which would distribute 2/3 
of the^money based on thfe number of school children and then 1/3 accord** 
Ing to the forraula'we have In the bill. It's Interesting that 284 
members of Congress would have received more money ±n their congressional 
district If tha t , amendment had passed^ but he got only 103 votes for 
tils amendment. Now that must mean that there were about 181 states- 
men and 103 politicians out of the 284 who would have gained. Why was 
it that 1§1 voted against more money for th^r congressional district? 
They evidently thought the committee formula was more fair natlonaj^y. 

One of the reasons was Che rule under which H. R. 69 was debated ^ 
which gave the members time to study the amendments. Now> I fear that 
If we had brought tHat bill out of gene'ral debate and gone immediately 
Into the amendment stage^ the amendment mentioned would have passed^ 
because member^? told me when they heard about lt> "I'm going to vote 
for that one since It provides more- money In my district." Yet they 
had a chsnce to study and realize It ^was cjilldr^n who were disadvantaged 
who needed help> not congressmen. Out Coraml^ttee starterf" that way> work- 
ing on the formula. .Flrst> members talked about how their congressional 
districts and their states could^ get more motiey. They finally were 
convinced to back off and take, a look at It to decide what waj this 
best and most fair program for fall children in need under the circum- 
stances. We th^n derived the formula In H. 69. It took us more than 
a year to do it. It Is interesting^ during that time» the number of 
times Chairman Perkins said' to groups of educators^ big city school 
sjuper;intendents and others > "You- sit down and work this out for us>^ahd 
then we will vote on it." They sat down> but' they ftever could agree 
because they were more interested in getting money for their school 
districts than they were in looking at the overall picture of providing 
the best education for the most needy youngs people of the country. It 



is interesting that the people who talK to us about how important the 
low-income child ife and how we ought to make money available for the 
low-income child seemed to forget about that high principle in 
favor of any amendment which put more money into their school districts 
NOH, you can expect congressmen to react that way, b\lt why do school 
superintendents react that way? They are supposed to look to the 
best interests of education^ but 1 think we ought to be aware that 
all are human and money is important . I really have to take^my hat 

off to my coj-leagues who voted (^own the amendment to H* 69* 

u . 

Let me now talk about those of you gathered here, "When 1 
first came to Congress, 'the Chief State School Officers had . very 'little t 
pol;Ltical^ clout* Most members of Congress did not think y^ were a 
very capable group of people. That has changed now#v The Chiefs are 
looked at with respect, and the states are looked at with much more 
rrespect than they ever were. New respect for state and local officials 
is evident in the recently passed Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act, .by which money*will be distributed to prime sponsors who were^in 
political siJbdivisions of over a 100,000 poj%ilation, and the state , will 
be the prime sponsor for the remainder of the state's communities. This 
shows confidence in people in- political life at the state and local 
levels that did not exist a decade ago. Now the same thing is true, 
1 believe, of the Chief State School Officers, 

1£ we are going to have an adequate delivery system, 1 think we 
ought to deaL from the federal government, thrpugh the states, to the 
local school districts, Now John Ottina i? not going to'be very happy ■ 

.with me ior what I say ^next, but, I do not thih^ regional offices are 
really an adequate step between thd. two. In fact, 1 think a regional 
office should exist only to provide the technical assistance that a S 
state needs on a coutiniling basis I think it would not be difficult 
for John, Ottina to deal directly with the 50, states and territories, ■ 
I listen to the" proapsals * oo regional offices and I am not convinced, 
I am convinced thatS^^ have a system within our entire nation where , 
you can develop ability to speak in a voice, 1 think we need a 
federation of states. 1 do hot th^nk that the f ederaJ^gCverninent can 
sTpeak for the nation's .education. I think that ^i€ca£^\n ought to be 

i speaking to Washington and to the Congress ^ andy€ducatioti has not done 
a good jo^ to date* 'Educators did \^ot help muc^Lj*^ writing the Education 
Amendments of 1972* ' Elementary and secondary educators- did help^a 
little in the writing of H.- 69* , ^ ■ J ' 

-I hope that as we m.ovft ahead in occupational education, we will 
give time for national debate to go on and educators' input to be made. ^ 
1 am glad*for having this Conference and being ablja to be here because 
her$ are the chiefs of a good majority of *the states sittings around and 
talking about what we should be dQing next in occupation" education and 
career education-. 1 look forward to what you finally decide at the end 
of your ijession and to what y6u do next, because you are a group of people 
to whom we must listen if we are going t<y write adequate legislation in 
the area of occupational education ^ 
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Eugene B* Sydnor, Jr* ^ ^ ^ 

. ^ the title o*f our session this morning Is "National Exoec tat ions*" 
Now^that Is a pretty big mouthful to chew up In two and oti-dBialf hours', 
so will not attempt 'to' cover the whole^fleldo We have an Jole group 
of catalysts who can spfeak to many other areas of particular interest, 
so* I shall limit my remarks to the viewpoint of the business cocimunlty, 
which, while an Important one, is by no means the only section of 
■Interest in the topic "Occupational Education, Career Education, and 
Vocational Education," 

- ' i 

The native Virginian ' talt&lng about education back home Is supr 
posed to Invoke T^ Jef f erson, '^^who was mainly responsible for, among 
many other things, the system of public education begun In Virginia 
and "borrpwed" by many other parts of the country* I have heard what 
I think Is a pretty good story about an off-shoot of one of Tl^omas 
, Jefferson's great worjcs. It has to do . with a young student who was 
asked by his teacher, "Johnny, who wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence?" Johnny replied, "Damned If I kno^, teacfier." Now, this was 
back a few years ago, and this was a pr/per, old-fashioned lady. She 
thought thij: was very out of order, and^tve sent the toy homeo His 
parents were naturally a little concerned abouV this* They were go^d 
God-fearing folks, although not particularly well educ^ed themselves, 
and they believed in bringing !lip their children right. So Johnny.^ s 
father took him back tq school the next day and. asked the teacher why 
she had sent Johnny home. "Wel^," she said, "when I asked Johnny a 
simple question about who wrot6/the Declaration of Independence, he 
said, Mamned if I k^ow. ' I dj^n^t allow that in my classroom^" ^Johnny* 
father thought a minute and tUen said, "Johnny, you know I*ve always 
tried to bring you up right, Jto tell the Jtiruth, and to do the right ^ 
x^hing Now, son, if you that damned Declaration of Independence, 

you tell the teacher right no^/' 

1 feel a little humble in the presence of so much educational 
talent and leadership. The laddtes and gentlemen sitting around this 
' table have a great deal to'do with whhre education In this country 
goes, and, as a layman and one who isVonly peripherally interested In 
education, I feel some hesitancy in t^^king frankly with you here to- 
day about some of the problems that P^^^ps we jointly share, I welcome 
the opportunity, though, to share thea^^hough-ts with you on how busi- 
ness s views the state of* education todafeMrid on changes that we suggest- 
are necessaj^ if our youth are to be s^gjed better ^by their educational 
experience. I should mention first that I cannot presume 'to speak for 
all busines3men; this is a large segment of our country. The National 
Chamber of Commerce is a federation of business organizations composed 



of roughly 2,700 local and state G|iamberB <^;Coiiiinerca, trade assocla^ 
tilon^, ^nd other\buslness organizations with somewhat related lilterests* { 
Sometimes we can differ very decidedly among ourselves. As a federa^ 
tlon we have adopted a policy which Is acceptable to the main body of ' ^ 
that constituency; " . " 

1 As far as thd subject of our conf erence^ here is concerned, ^ 
the National Chamber ^*has 'gone on record as being very wholeheartedly In 
ig^or of career educavlon. Although I Was Interested to hear yoUr dls* 
cb^lon here yesterday aboi^t the fact that the definition — a very pre- 
clseNlef Inltlon at any rate — seems to be still missing at this point, 
we suppbj^t career educat^lon as we understand It.. Now, small employers 
can look oh^^hls matter Qf th^ demand for a wldfe range of skills very 
differently rfecim larger, more nationally known companies. After almost 
seven years as dNUrector of the Natl^ial ehamber and as chairman of 
various Chamber coMbittees including one on education and manpower, I 
have come to some candid coi^^luslons In t;he matter of education, based 
particularly on a survey of ^ucatlon In the country which the education 
committee made about two year^ ago* These Committee findings were compli- 
mentary In that we learned that our schools are doing a better joK than 
e^^er before. They were critical^ thotigh. In that the schools' job still 
Is not good enough'when measured against dally rising expectations. 

We are all acutely aware th^t the American citizens demand more from 
all of our Institutions In the 1970's than at aqy^prevlous time. With ^ 
respect business, numerous public opinion polls p&lijt forcefully to 
the extent o^fr^ubllc dlsejichanfment with the President, Congress, the 
business world ^s an Institution, our churches, and our schools* A 
recent survey Indicates that the ttumber of persons with a great deal of 
confidence In business has dropped more than ^0 percent In the last 
seven years. Aside froitf the merits of certain criticisms, a major reason 
business has declined Ih public esteem Is that society has changed Its rules 
and expectations* Just take one exai^iple*^ There Is no question that 
automobiles today are much safer than th^y were 10 or 20 years ago* Yet, 
Detroit has been subject to scathlri^ criticism, and properly so, for pro- 
ducing unsafe cars* New rules are how enforced, though, and product quality 
that was accepted In t;he past Is no longer acceptable today. > [ 

The rules have similarly changed for career education, which, by"" the 
way, has also declined drastically In public esteem* tet ' s[ consider a philo- 
sophy that our schools educate ^11* of our students* iNbw, spm^ members of the 
chiefs yestetday Indicated thdt the job Is perhaps be ing; done bet ter\than some 
of us outside education appreciate, afld 1 would <::ertalnly *^gree with theX premise h 
Perhaps In years gone by It was dn Implied obligation^ for our public sctjoi 
system, but there se&ms.to b^ ample evidence that society theft didn't re^iiy 
expect equal-handed» quality educatJ.on to be available to all of our citizens h 
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^about tlie 9{)0,000 annual dropout^ and non-achievers; but 20 ye^rs ago 
we ignored the fact chat nearly the same number were dropping- out^ 
Wliile Che ^school enrollment in the meantime has risen steadily, the 
dropout [atL: has actually declined almost Ui half-'from Al p&rcent Co 
'Z2 percent^ 1 believe, at this time, The actual numbers have gone up 
slightly In view of the ^ncrease in school population wftich is in line 
with the national population growth. Vliy the clamor today about drop- 
outsV Why aren*t our schools being applauded for making a much improVed 
performance? The answer, as you state school heads know better than I, 
IS that the standards for performance have changed. Why were we so 
much less ctjncerned about dropouts in the 1950's? Primarily Ijecause 
at that time there-iwere many more low-level, unskilled Jobs to fill, . 
and the functional/ illiterate was considered "better'' suited than'the 
high School graduate to ti^ll them. In 1930 appr-^^im^tely^ 30 percettt 
oi .ill ]obi> in^Lhe country were unskilled or reqtJired'^ew skills other 
than a wW. I l^?igness to work and do what one was, told Today such Jobs 
represent less than four percent of our national job market In s\ipport 
of this statement I offer these statistics Unemployment for youth 16 
to 20 years of age averaged less than ten percent from 19A7^to 1953* 
Twenty yeaib later, during th^^eriod from 1967 to 1973* this rate sky- 
rocktiLed to over -lA percent, a ^ percent increase i^^^^^^e 
Occurred ciespite the fact that a much higher proportiorPof students 
.were staying in school and, therefore, T\ot going into the Job market, ^ 
One of our catalysts yesterday referred to a major problem that minority 
youth have in getting Jobs today. lt*s a fact that our natidnal unem- 
ployment rate is 5.2. percent at this time ^ 'The unerapldyment among youth 
in general is double that national rate, and the unemployment among 
minority youth in cities is double, that, so the problems come hQme 
very quickly 'to this group of youn^^ people who do have to get out of 
school tor one ]?eason or another and seek a job Granted that many 
othei variables ajre involved, the primary reason for idleness among 
youth today is that the traditional, long-time bottom rungs have been 
chopped off 'the Job ladder. Only about four percent of our 86 milliQn 
jobs :ire now clai^sified as unskilled, and the Skill demands for the 
remaining jobs continually advance. Yet, as previous speakers have 
noted, mo?:it of those who graduate in general high school curricula 
or yhff do begin but do not^inish ccllege have qualifications of 
little cla;?sical value for many employers 

This brings us to the specific question that we were asked to 
address tl'jts morning What is business expecting and asking of the 
schools? business asks the schools to respond to the realities con- 
fronting today's students and today'^s employers by keeping pace with 
the rapidjlty of change in^our increasingly complicated and highly 
technical society. We ask our schools to include parents and business- 
industry* labor groups in the formulation of ^ucational policy. We asl^ 
our schools to serve effectively the majority of their students. Eight 
of every ten sticondary school students will never go to college We 
ask our teachers and administrators to serve them with the sam^ pride 




as they serve the minority, the two out of ten students who will seek 
a college degree and the one out of ten who actually gets the degree. 
We ask our schools to glye more attention to providing leara;Lng oppor- 
tunities outside the present structure of formal education so' that 
students will be less Isolated from the world they will enter when they 
leave school, with or without a hl^h school diploma. Finally^ we ask 
our schools to ^e accountable for our student results: to;focus on 
preparing them to find their place In the world of almost unlimited 
career opp5rtunltles or to pursue further training at the community* 
college, baccalaureate degree, or graduate school levels of higher 1*' 
education; I think that one of the main opportunities and challenges' 
of * the career' education or occupational education concept is the fact 
that today, as I understand It, Vocational education enrolis approxi- 
mately^ 20-25 percent of the nation's school children. Th^t Is fine, 
but .tl>at leaves 75-80 percent of our students who do qot hav^ that 
contact wlt^ a practical preparation for what^erqithey are going to 
4o. Th^t Is .not limited to only business cat-^ers, either. Profes- 
sional careers, agri-business careers, and many types of opportunities 
that our youngsters have today to go on to somethlhg rewarding to 
them and, to society need to be much more closely tied In with what 
the youngsters do In school. We urge you leaders ±m education to 
focus on what you prepare students to do In later life rather than 
perhaps putting quite so much emphasis' on educational f actors"-such as 
tax dollars spent, books In the school libraries, number of students per- 
teacher, and teacher salary scales— important as all' these things are 
in a great enterprise like public education in the United States. In 
other words, let's devise fair and realistic measurements of sQhool out- 
puts in human terms as contrasted with what appears to have been a major 
reliance in the past on input factors of a statistical nature. I realize 
you cannot run a school system withouf money, and it was interesting to 
hear some of the comments and questions yesterday of Congressman Quie, 
who, of course, ^as a very close connection with a source of funds. But 
x-m must be practical at the same time, and I think you can have, adequate 
funding, and perhaps even greater funding, if some of these needs for 
education are met. J 

^ Perhaps you feel that I am being unfalT. I vould like to , 

remind you jof the definition of a friend. A friend is someone who 
knows you well and still likes you. He knows your shortcomings as 
well as your good points. As a friend of education^ l^Jl^now many good 
points about it, but I call your attention to some pladks where perhaps 
v;e can jointly improve its performance. In connection^^with 'this last 
expectation, I am reminded of a recent newspaper article describing a 
law suit .for $1 million against the' San Francisco, California, school 
system. Although the student in question, had an above-average I.Q.,^ 
according to tests he was still a functional illiterate. He could not 
read when he was graduated from high school. In this suit, his parents 
contended that their son was graduated "unqualified for employment 
other th^n t*he most demeaning, unskilled, low-paid manual labor." 



Assuming the average cost of '§1',000 per year to educate this young man, 
the taxpayers of San Francisco had put out $12,000 over the 12 years 
"of his schoo-1 career. For various reasons they had failed to carry out 
the asaignm^t of the contract, so to speak, in educating . him. Even 
tupre important, this young man had been short-changed as well as had 
the taxpayers, ' . - . ■ ^ 

I realize it is difficoilt to satisfy everybody, and that reminds' 
me o£ a homely little story about a young man in the old days who got 
out of school and decided to get marriied. He met a nice girl he liked, 
arid at that time it was proper to bring your girl home to meet your 
parents before you got -married. Well, he birought this one home, and 
it was fine with his father but s*he didn't do much for Jiis mother-. He 
tried that several^ tinges, but^none.of them was ever gtfod enough. 
'Finally, he got' the picture and took one* home who was just like his 
mother — and then h^s father refused* I realize it is ^asy to be criti-- 
cal of other people^s problms. I am sure that it is uhiifiaginably 
difficult to teach knowledge and skills to many of the so-called dis- ' 
advantaged students and even to many of those with no intellectual^ - - 
handicaps. My own son is 16 noyr aod has a little problem of motivation 
and the desire to play the scholastic' ifole to its proper conclusion, so 
it hits pretty close to home. It is not something that is intangible 
and hapt>ens only to somebody else. Stlidents inevitably bring some of 
the ills. of the society into the classroom. Society now justifiably 
demands that the school system teach every educable child regardless 
of language barriers, i;ultural differences, and distractions of the 
neighborhood and home. The mere financial burdens to the public treas- 
ury of failing to educate the students to hold worthwhile jobs are , 
overwhelming. On the average, we invest $1,000 annually in each stu- 
dent's schpol program, but I call your attention to the fact that it 
costs an average of §11,000 annually to maintain in a public institu- 
tion anyone who proves incapable oi- becoming a productive and law- 
abiding citizen* In other words, institutional costs are 11 times as 
great tQday. Tbey will probably go up in thfe future. The annual costs 
of welfare and unemployment, compensation are probably greater than the 
$1,000 for'^schools. 

Teachers and administrators c6n*t have it both ways; they can't 
ask for the respect and salary of a skilled professional while shunning 
the responsibility for teaching all but the easy learners, if yoti will. 
Of course, nationally most teachers and administrators don't shun that'' 
responsibility. I was impressed with a recent statement by William 
Coats, State Superintendent, in Ralamazoo, Michigan. Mr. Coats ^aid. 

Our students will have adequate skills when they are handed ,^ - 

Kalamazoo diplomas. To^eep that promise we must carve out ^ 
the components of student growth for which we can and will 
accept responsibility, and we must quit using the cop-out 
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that schools aren't able to help kids from bad homes anyway, 
so it Is not "fair to hold teachers and administrators ac*- 
countable for* student achievement, 

That^'s a school man- who doesn't normally boast, and 1 assume h^ la a 
career educator. It Is In the context of taachlng for results that 
we believe career education offers every promise of success. Cireer 
educatfoa. In the view of many businessmen, offers two" big advantages 
to any school systeip. First, It gives students a greater Incentive and ' 
motivation to Learn because they ar^ shown how-^o relate their academic 
pursuits to their future practical application. Second, career educa*- 
^ tlon makes available to schools a largely untapped and extensive reser- 
voir of comraunlty resource?, not only In business but In the whole 
spectrum of job opportunities open to our- youngsters today* The pos- 
sibilities Include thlngs^that 25 yearsj^go weren't even dreamed of as 
being posslbie for the ^'rerage; citizen. The variety" of -careers and 
subtle misconceptions about them are. Illustrated by a little story that 
I heard about a flr^-grader who took a test which Involved, among other 
things, two drawings, one of a man reading and the other of a man chop- ' 
ping down a tree. She was asked to- circle the picture of the man who, 
was working. This little girl circled the man readlng.j^ The teacher . 
marked the answer wrong. Well, It so happened that her own father was 
a school teacher, and when she saw him reading' he was working, and when 
he was out chopping trees he was doing that for relaxation. So careers 
can have r^ny types, and they encompass a^wlde variety of opportunities. 

* 

Let's consider some facts about the careers that are. open today. 
Today there "are 23,000 different .types of jobs, according to the De-* 
partment of Labor, and by 1980 It Is estimated that this will grov/ * 
to 30*^,000. 'The number of new 'jobs will, of course, be much greater 
than the 7,000 Indicated by this difference In figures. Many jobs 
at Which people are working today will decline to th^ point that they 
will have Mettle significance In the labor market even istf: the end of 
this AecadeT In f<act. Of the millions of youngsters who started 
kindergarten and first grade last fall, two out of every three of them 
wlir eventually hold jobs that don't exist today* In other v/ords , 
*T>y 1985 we will have that much of a turn-over In our labor market or 
job market. So the questions yesterday regarding school responsibility 
for placement of students In jobs Is highly relevant and, as we see It, 
^ essential *lf ^the schools are going to perform their maximum possible 
service to the community « 

How can the schools prepar'e their students effectively for this 
very rapidly changing job marlcet? Obviously, school^admlnstrators and 
teachers can't do It alone. It's^ rare school admlnstrator,' guidance 
counselor, or teacher yho has been wrfslde the field of education, and 
I say this In no critical way* Consequently, educators' knowledge of 
what employers want and need must come from the employers, professional 
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and knowledgeable, business profess leaders Tiave a jolnt^ responsi- 

bility, and I emphasize the word joint j Jio inform and motivate school 
^ leaders and business professional men throughout the country to get 

on this career education band wagon The widespread interest in career 
education' that„ has already been brought about by th^very effective 
work of Dr, Marland, Dr. Hoyt, and others must be amplified and expanded • 
Actually, there is ^ch wider knowledge among professional educators 
aboyt what ■ this is all leading up to than there is in the business com- 
munity. 'We hope that you, the members of this very influential 
audience, will carry a torch for career education fn your own states^ 
. seeking opportunities to present the facts and challenges to various 

leadership groups there and pointing out how they can participate on a 
J continuing basis if this program is. In fact, to be successful. The 
National Chamber is working in two major ways to achieve wider recogni- 
tion and. support for the concepts We are developing a progr^ for 
publicizing career education and for enlisting continuing support in 
the business community. We plan to have a speakers' bureau with volun- 
teer members from among local, state, and national Chambers — men 
and women qualified to speak on the subject to educators, businessmen, 
and other groups.. To support their efforts^ the Chamber will develop 
and distribute brochures on the economic arid, social benefits of 
career education and why business must take an interest in and provide 
more effective support for our schools in this inajor effort. 

Our- second major project is dire<ited toward establishing an 
informal task force 6f major national associations. It ought to open 
other channels for information and i^oJLlaborative efforts. We have had 
several meetings with to^ executives of major educationalassociations. 
' Tv;o are with us today; Lowell iBurJcett of the American Vocational 
Association and Owen Kiernan of the Nat'lonal Association of School 
Principals* We hope through them and others to get th^ir counterpart 
organizations at the state and local levels to join with us in 
this. effort to bring a very worthwhile and challenging concept into 
our schools,. Dr, Hoyt, who has gone with the U. S. Office of Education 
as the chief staff man on career education, has participated in thepe 
meetings and has developl&4* ^ draft on what career education is and 
what type of support we hope %o get going. Dr. Marland mentioned yes- 
terday the Gallup poll on education last August, and the surprisingly 
high proportion of unanimity and support among educators of this concept 
is almost like motherhood — everybody is for it. How we ^et it off the 
ground is the big question. It is vitally important for state and 
local school officials (including superintendents at the state and 
local levels, school^rincipals, guidance counselors, curriculum de- 
velopers, and teachers) to spread the word about what it is and what 
it can do. Furthermore, they should seek the active support and par- 
ticipation of the local and *3tate Chambers and major individual em- 
ployers in (^der to start the collaborative effort to get career educa- 
tion off, the ground-. 
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Perlmps a practical foilow-^u^ step gnd orte^ that has' already 
gotten underway in a number of vStates is to select ^ least a jiandful 
of communities op school digtijiVts in each state and get a career edu- 
cation project actually in practice there Our Chamber invitation 
committee in late January visited Mesa, ^Arizona, which is one of ^e 
six pilot school districts funded by^Office^of Education money * \ In 
1971 we were tremendously impressed with what was being . accomplished 
there As is 'the case in Louisiana, Arizona has made a statewide 
commitmery: to bringing career education^ into the statue School system^ . 
1 think €hta is encouraging* I think it indicates it*s more th^n 
a concept or theory^ Something that is action*-oriented is beitig 
funded mainly b^y^'the state of Arizona, with^ same help from federal ^ 
programs that are available. ^ r ^ " 



Let rae make it clear that the foregoing procedures are only in 
the preliminary stages as^ f ar as the Chamber is concerned at this time. 
We are hopefql, however, that official agreements with other national 
organizations will b^ m^de', and the effort wil^ raov^ ahea(} largely as 
outlined or as appear^ practical cin other ways*/ We also hope tct tiave ^ 
the active support of the^ Council of Chief SXate School Officers* ^We 
had hoped to meet wiih some of- your executives in Washington^ 
are busy men and they l avel "a great, deal, but w^"^hof>e to catch 
with Dr. Hansford*and Dr. Jesser in the near fu-ture* 

K 

In conclusion, 1 would like to call your attention to two vlpws 
of education*"-one in ancient times and one more Hrecently* Among other 
things that Confucious is alleged to have said Is: **The expectations 
of life depend upon diligence, and the mechanic that^ will pjerfect his 
work must first sharpen his tools . Another man in the 19th. century 
made a tremendous sUccess of his own life and. changed th^state of the 
world. That was Thomas Edison^. You know, ;1 ;gnderstand ^fe was a drop- 
out. He ne^^er went to college, but he* had 'this to say abWt edu- 
cation:: '^Education isn't play;' it can*t be made to look 'like pl^y* 
lt*s hard work, but it can be made interesting work." A^ain, 1 thinl^ 
the career education concept gives ug the opportunity to* Iji^ke it 
interesting work-^work that, is relevant/and work that give? our ^ , 
students a chance to make something of themselves and make our 
country a better place, for evejrybody. f ^ ^ . 



Ladies _and gentlemen, ^that is the message^ as we see^ it. frod lone. 
segment of the business comiffunity. We ask to join with/you i-n this 
effort- We are ready to move ahead ^with you-, but 1 believe that the 
professional educational fraternity has got to provide thB main ieader- 
shipr This is your ballgame, not ours^ As Dr Marl^nd' mentioned in 
opening this meeting yesterday, we are ready to go with everything we 
have in the way of support* You have got t6 pin down the ballgame^. 
That doesn't mean there have Co 'be the same rules in every state* One 
of the genius aspects of America is that you call be- different and ^ 
yet be the same^ You can have a national program which doe'sn't h^ve /to 
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be 'identical in every Btate* We at the National Chamber look forward 
to working with you and other leaders in education in helping to improve 
the educational accoraplishments of our youn^ people and their practical 
success in later life^ ^o the e:et4ht that there have been shortcomihgs, 
business and industry , must sharje the responsibility » and this recogni- 
tion ^ill evoke greater co&peration than was generally forthcoming in 
the past. But prerequisite to any signific^t accomplishments by this 
very^ natural partnership is imagiTiatiy^ initiative and leadership by 
educators, both prof easionals and .laymen, urge the Chief State 
.School Officers and other educational spokesmen to help us in publicizj 
ing.^the heed for career education and in assuring employers and Chamr 
bers of Gjowerce that their contributions; are needed and welcomed^. 
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ALTERNATIVES FOR ACTION 
' Willard Wirt:£ 



Our subject this afternoon is implementation, which I count 
significant in itself J We in this room recognize that most of us are simi- 
lar in character and in circumsta^ices as far as our occupations are concern- 
lich means that any taste for the subject pf implenkentatio^ has to be 
tiuired taste — about like castor oil^ Recognizing Pennsylvania and ^ 
^Louia^and as the proving exceptions, almost all of us he^e chose>our pro* 
fes^ons .originally because* we preferred the competition of ideas over any 
ler competition that occurred to us at the time. We were credentialed 
entry into jDur profession and were advanced through the early stages 
the basis of what we could put on a piece of paper. Our Ainds 
Deen willing to give our tongues the free license which hucksters 
and\hustiers in general\ ( commercial and political, seem to enj^y* 

Our largest professional pfleasures are still enjoyed in solitude, 
and o^r inclination as individuals is still pretty much to be satisfied ^ 
when we have persuaded^ ourselves and just a few others whose judgment we 
respect that we are Yight, tet, either through the operation of Murphy's 
Law--which you know is "if anything parugo wrong it ^ill," or a^ a result 
ot the operat ion^of—^he Peter J^rinciple, or, hopefully, as the product of 
something inside us, we have, despite this background in original choice, 
put ourselves in a position that involves as demanding, difficulty inevitably 
frustrating, and almost impossible a selling or activating job as can be 
imagined/ We find .ourselves in the most rapidly expanding enterprise 
in the society and the economy, except perhaps leisure. Yet we have 
found we have to finance this growth from fund's which are conceived of, 
erroneously I thi-nk, as coming necessarily from the exploitation of natural 
resources which are now running out^ So we are asked, and expected, to 
perform a miracle of loaves and ^ishes^ 

Wei^re upHraidpd constantly for there being too few educational 
and job opportunities, and we would be severely reprimanded if we suggested 
in public that the alternative and perhaps better answer is th^t there are^ 
tdo many people. We work on a project which has to be paid for now and 
enjoyed later, denying us, therefore, the advantage of other salesmen's 
classical blandishment It was suggested yesterday that education is a 
delayed action function, and our function when you think about it is 
such that The effectiveness or ineffectiveness of our adding to the value 
of the product which passes through our classrooms won't show up until 
years later, can't ever be measured, and will be thought of as only a nos-. 
t;a;^ic recalling of a Kr. Chip or a Ms / Block--never in terms of a principal 
or a superintendent or a chief state schoo^l officer. Basically we sre 
facing today two sets of warring demands:- that education be, first, democ- 
tized anU individualized and, secondly, that education be more efficient 
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and cheaper* Yet there is a demand that there be the simultaneous Improve- 
ment .of both Its'quallty and its equality. " ^ 

It has been^-a great wasting of opportunity, It seems to me, thajf 
apparently both women and blacks have w^ed and are about to win their long 
overdue revolution without ever, finding anything better to be equal to than 
white mal'es* It*s the additional and last part of our difficulty that we^ 
are now being asked to stage or wage a major social Innovation* Innova- 
tion Is always hsrder than running things fairly well as they are. We 
sre asked to make a major social change. If you wlll^ under five handicaps. 
First, there Is no clearly Identifiable, imperative crl^s, which is the ^ 
only proven catalyst for major social change In this country. Second, 
there Is no clear constituency upon which we can fall, rely, or support. 
Third, there Is no clearly Identiflsble locus of leadership as far as 
this change j.s concerned. Fourth, the proposed change appears, falsely^ 
I think,, to m^an higher per capita taxes. Fifth, and finally, the ^change 
doesn* t ' promise a single fast buck for arlybody,, That*s a pretty tall order. 

Well, is this, then, to be a counsel of despair a§ far ^s implement- 
ing these initiatives Is concerned? Is It ^ be just a filing of grl^ances 
Is It to be falling back on what Governor Scott or Hr. Johnson of 
Mississippi suggested as a self-benedlctlon and get out' of It that way^ 
No, except In ofie respect. I suppose that If I, personally, with my own 
future conveniently and pleasantly behind me, were to suggest a single 
Initiative, it would be that this group of chief state school officers might 
Issue a new Declaration of Independence proclaiming some truths that are 
by no means self-evident, *but well ought tQ be. The gist of the declara- 
tion to parents and to individual students would be that If there Is to be 
some Improvement In this education/work Experience and the relationship 
between these processes, they, had better shape up and do something about It. 
Suoh a declaration might well constitute the single most effective product 
of a conference such as this, and yet I yield to what I assume Is the 
truer circumstance and content iayself with suggesting some more restrained 
alternatives* 

As I-^urn to the matter of ''alternatives for action," I would 
like to do It at a level which may be more restrained than a Declaration 
of Independence but which tries to synthesize what' I heard here yesterday 
and today. I woiild like to add a few of my own thoughts to the subject 
and to raise tt a little above the level of repair, a little above the 
majtters of whether ^grants are to be categorical or consolidated, 
whether the structure of the Office of Education is to Include a. regldjial 
arrangement or something different, whether It Is to be Title I, 
Title III, or Title V that ought to be expanded, or what the vocabulary 
ought to be, although those ar^e Important. I must say, as I have heard 
us talking about the differences between the several phrases, all multi- 
syllabic and hard to understand, I<can't help being reminded of the ^ 
characteristics of my earlier profession — the law — Including the fact 
that whenever the law comes to a difficult point. It finds some Latin 
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phrase tu apply . It t^ilks about habeas corpus and nobody really knows what 
habeas corpus is 'Wtieii the lawyers in thi« country get Into real trouble, 
t\)ey tall^ about, nolo contendere Nobody knows what that Is either* So 
it Is fiuL peculitjr to this situation that w^ have a little trouble with, 
terminolugv wlien the chips a^e really down 

i'rj bug^;est the approach that I would like to take, 1 rely on a ^ 
story whicii lb terribly old and In no way funny, quite poignant In fact, - 
but Suggests t^it; level of consideration of our ^alternatives for action > 
1 think of the three stone masons building at the base of the ciithedral 
at diiartte&j and being asked by a pasberby what they were doing. The 
first one answered, '^1 am making a livinKr:/,^ In response to the same j 
question^ tlie second stone mason said, "I' am cutting blocks,'^ and the third 
said, am building a cathedral " Weil, ladies and gentlemen, I think 
we are wutking here on a cathedral* 1 think that the cathedral Is named 
14iEe» and wh^it ve^'are looking for are the principles af basic change- I 
grew up, incideiitally, thinking that the torm for change was government 
and th^t the function of education wa*i more In the nature of conserving thlngs- 
A professional Mfe divided now about .equally between education and govern*- 
ment has led me to exactly the opposite conclusion. I do not think change 
is going to come f rbm^government or through government. Basically, 1 
thlTik it is going ^to come from and through' education. It Is to ^e a sober- 
ing, humbling, and ,a proud thought that If there Is to be a major change 
in this country, the group of people assembled around this table will 
probably be in a position to do more about It than any other group in the 
country 1 do not mean to embroider the point; 1 just think lt*s tru^ 
So i would 'like to suggest what I think are the basic elements of engineer- 
ing involved In making this particular change — three elements. If ^ you will," 
of a strategy for change, 

As* tar ^is terminology Is concerned. It is easiest for me to talk 
about the development of an education experience policy, noting particularly 
that part of that policy Is an education/work policy. I move quite unflash- 
Ingly to the consideration that It is all to the good to talk about the 
relationship between education and work, recognizing that work Is only a 
part of siubsequent life experience if we could work out a better relation^ 
ship between education and work, then we could go on to some of the harder 
problems ot> the relationship of education to leisure, If you will, and to 
the other things I suggest three basic elements to describe the view of 
change The first Is that this initiative Is now at the stage at'^whlch con- 
solid ation of forces and experience la both warr^inted ^d Important, I recog- 
nize completely, as was reflected In the conversation yesterday afternoon, 
the value and competition of l<}eas In an R&D experimental change, Al Qule 
Suggested that It takes about five years of conflicting notions before you 
find- out wl\lch one is combative on the bat tj.ef leld . As a matter of faet, 
that goes on^ Indefinitely , but you do reach a point at which there has 
been enough competition of ideas , ^enough different kinds of experimental 
tion-"and the time to consolidate that experience has come. 1 think we 
are about there, and 1 sMggest — I hope not Impolitely — tjiat there Is 
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I don't understand why women are wasting their time on a constitu- 
tional amendment when so much mor^ effectiveness would come from a change 
in the gross national psroduct and its measurement. What it involves 
really is, if I go f^e a .shop and raake or sell a dress, the gross national 
product increases that much. If my wifa stays home and makes a dress or 
raises a child> nobody is interestld in that and it doesn't count. Those 
things simply have got to be changed. 

In that connection^ call your attention to the volume.of social Indi- 
cators coming out of the ice of Management and Budget, whicY I think Is 
probably the single most important document that has come off the press in 
quite a long timfe* , X picked it up in soine fear and trepidation and, 
eBpecially when t saw how slick a publication it is, was doubly concerned 
because I was a^aid they were going to come out with just enough social 
indlc.itors to satisfy the demand for a great deal more. I don*t believe 
you will get that impression when you read it though, especially with the 
accompanying introduction which says, '*This Is all we have so far and 
it's terribly incomplete, but lt*s a start." So you have now for the first| 
time a whole group of indices covering employment, education, public safety", 
health, popuLn t ion, leisure and recreation, housing, and income. It is 
a marvelous document because it says what it doesrft measure, which includes 
attitude and a lot of other things. It' seems to tne that we fiave some 
reason to bell^eve we are getting' on toward accomplishing the first of these 
elements, having people do their- thinking in soci^ as well as economic 
terms 

The second point as far as the development of a constituency is con- 
cerned is to reco^jnize that .there Is a potential coalTb 4on g pnstituency 
here which has to be brought together. What is presently, conceived of 
primarily as the program of improved education and entry employment of 
'youth has to be made corapreheoslve so as to cover the self-interests 
of a lot of people, particulsrly those stranded in mid-career or women who 
have completed one piece of education or one piece of a career and want to 
move on to another. Wheti we stop talking about building bridges for upper 
teenagers between the worlds of education and work and start talking about 
breaking up the time tracks in which we erroneously— during the industrial 
revolutlon--divided up the*one world of life, we will be on our way. We 
will then at least have the elements tQ answer the question of whpt^er 
career education is simply a substitute, ss far as blacks are concerned, 
for a welfare program^ -We will also be on our way toward the development 
of a working coalition, a political coalition, which will have the majority 
vote, especially if we add other groups which we haven't referred to at 
all, I would take several groups like those kids presently at the education/ 
work gap, mid-career groups, those ,who are displaced by machinesand are 
now being placed in sinecures of one kind or another, and women who want to 
move from one career to another career, and, I would add in the retirees who / 
are today the victims of the illusion that leisure is an unskilled occupa^ y 
tion. L would give all of them an opportunity to move back and forth between 
education and work. That coalition ift here for the asking and the organizing* 
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1 am nv)t sure that there is going to be sufficient pali'tical support tor 
any narrower j^art 'o^^'that grouping. * - . 

llifc third point as far as the development ot new pub Jic^ ptjrpone 
IS Lont.erned lias to be the development of a modu^ operandi > T nq^ed 
with K^^tit interest in John Ottina^s reference yesterday the suggestic/n 
■ iliat tlie approach was to analyze the jfe^ds of children and then to 
mpve an from there. I approve completely, but 1 am sure tliat you will 
welcome the suggestion which I find best put In a recent speech of 
^ Allen F^i^:■^i^er^ a man terribly important to any movement of this kind bv 
virtue of both his position and his wisdom- He jnakes tbi^,sug^e&tl*w: 

* 

Ihe mpst productive way that i have found to think about the 
fiiture of our society is not to vorry in the first in.stance 
iLv.it Ll.t i c.iulremCints of institutions or aboi^r inbtitutlanul 
preservation, important as this is, but to consider the needs 
of discrete groups of the population. 

\ am only sug^jesting that v;e identify a number^of needs of a number ot 
discrete K^o^pSj ^rid we'll at lea^t have a start on tne whole thing- ^ 

The fourth and last of the elements of .developing a new public 
purpose has been much emphasized hare* V?e have got to work out the 
economics ot whatever we are talking about, it^has got to come out with 
a black "bottom iine," as they say, and then it has got to be explained. 
^ bugeue Sydnor referred to the failing bond issues, Al Quie talked about ^ 
point going on to it, Gordon Swanson talked about the tax levies^ etc. 
I would like to add to what's been suggested only three or four elements 
that are in any way beyond the commonplace- One of them is Kugfine Sydnor's 
reference to the cost of our failures. We tried once to figure' out the 
cost to the commtinity of a lifetime of a single failure boy or girl^ who go^'.s 
Gu^t of :^choGl without the ability to support himself or herself. It's an 
almost impossible piece of mathematics, but conservatively it* came to 
something between $150,000 and. $200,000 a year everytime a child goes out 
without developing self-support. Just figure a $200,000 cost to that comm- 
unity over that individual's life* Now If we could get people to thinking 
in those terms, weiwould be on our way; 

the second is that we have got to factor into these economics a 
full recognition of the potential value and worth of new forms of citizen 
participation* You are professional people, and your staffs are professional 
people, and It's going to be like palling eye teeth to sell any of them on 
the value of volunteer service of one kind or anott^er ^ but this country 
is rull of people who want tp serve and who* could add 'greatly to the meet- 
ing of the economic demands of this situation. 

Thirds I would wish that we could do our matheqiatlcs without the 
<-onsttaints of the assumption that the potential development and ase 
of human resources is necessarily limited by the supply and lexploitability 
ot natural resources.. We have just got to get over that thinking. 
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have go^to start thinking in terms of human resources and natural resources 
as alternative raw materials of gj^owth. It seems to me that current think- 
ing about the economics of thi^ subject is about at the point of an earlier 
Rebate about whether the world was &lat or round* That is the difference 
between thinking in terms of growth just in terms of natural resources and 
expanding th^ thinking to include growth from human resources* >As far 
as I am concerned, the future, like the wqrjd, has only horizons, and 
every single boundary is the result of human misconception* 

^.aiitly, /t does seem to me that a more effective inteijrelating 
of education a^nd the rest of the life experience, including particularly 
but not exclusively work, very probably depends on the development of 
new structure, institutional structure, as on the devising of new programs* 

Today v^re have learned three phrases.' The first was consolidation , 

the st*cond was new public purpose , and the third was structure . The 

pervasive but dubious assumption is that there can be a sufficiently 

increased interrelating of these life elements within the present 

instituticinal structure, relying largely on educators* new awareness 

of experience's imperatives and on an emergent '^corporate social 

consciousness" to overcome the forces of both other institutional purpose 

and inertia within the institutional tiireaucracy i 

, o 

I have taken a little '*trip** recently into the literature of the 
strategy of change. It is a strange and wonderful world, and it bothers me. 
I find there a quite unnerving suggestion that change of the kind we are 
talking about simply can't come within the present institutional structure* 
I feel that I am on pot or something of that kind and sort of enjoying 
it^until I find other experts moving on to the hard drug? of ^^consciousness 
9,'* John Birch societies, communist cells, and **therapeut ic communities** 
of one kind or another* I can go only, half way with it. It does seem 
to me that there are institutional structural changes which can be made 
withouc the trauma which comes from institutional revolution, but 
rather as institutional evolution* 



Three suggestions come to mind about the kinds of structural problems 
and considerations which are involved here* There is, first, a very real 
question in my own mind about the validity of the assumptions which some 
^ucators seem to be making today about the structure of work, especially 
about what work will be in the future* Aaron Warner raised the question 
this morning of whether there are reliable projection techniques for 
finding jDut what work there will be in the future, and he said there are 
not. Let me give just one illustration of this. It bothers me that the 
country is being flooded with statements that there will be A million 
teachers educated in the decade of the '70's for only 2 million jobs. 
That is tFoe if you assume the present student/teacher ratio; all faJTs^ if 
you change the ratio' by even two students per teacher. To talk about pro- 
jecting in terms of the present structure of work or the demands for work 
is just as wrong as it can be* Charlie Radcliftfe asked about the youth 
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eniployineil,t figures. There lsn*t time now to answer him, except to say 
that those figures are totally unreliable and totally Incorrect as a 
basis for any guidance at all. I used to be In charge of putting 
out that seasonally adjusted decimal point unemployment Index. I usfed to 
think every month of Cervantes' little epigram, "Facts are enemies of 
the truth/* The facts are just exactly as stated. The truth Is totally 
different. You are talking about lA-15 p^ercent. The country doesn*t 
know that over half of those kids, 16-19 years old, are In school. _ 
They are looking for part-time work — evenings, weekends; holidays. So 
the figure overstates badly. It understates worse. It doesn't^how 
that there Is an average of success and failure. It doesn't point out that 
all an average does is prove to you that If you have got* one foot In . 
your refrigerator and one foot on your stove, you are, on the average, 
comfortable. It Is grouping white boys and girls with black boys and 
girls so as to conceal the fact that as far as black girls between the 
ages of 16 and. 19 years old are concerned, it is not 15 percent but aboutr 
35 percent. I predict that youth unemployment rates in their present ^orm 
simply cannot be relied on, and those are the basic employment figures that 
you are working with when you talk about some of the things that you have 
in mind here. Another structure of difficulty Gene Sydnor pointed out in 
his reference* to reading and wood-chopping is what work is and what work 
isn't-. X Was 57 before I found out that it is much more fun to do something 
with my hands than with my head. I have been using my head all my life 
and my hands not a*t all. Let me point out another illustration. Here we 
are going blindly ahead, getting more kid^ into college without realizing 
that the percentage of college graduates is going 'up just as the per- 
centage of jobs requiring a college education is going down. We are begin- 
ning to look at the work being Sdone by 16-19-year-olds only to find out 
that it probably will be growing more different every day from regular work 
as we conceive of it. Fewer kids are moving from entry-level jobs to the j 
second- and third-level jobs, and the implications of that are simply 
unlimited. There is a real question about our understanding o£ the present 
structure^of work . 

My second point is about the structure of the federal government. 
It is quixotic to talk about a federal education/work policy as long 
as the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is in charge of the 
educational process and the Department of Labor has the work responsibility* 
They are about lA blocks apart, and the only way to get from one building' 
to the other is fo go all around the world. As long as we have got that 
kind of structural organization in the federal government, we are kidding 
ourselves about policies\being worked out best. Reference has been made to ^ 
the President's obviously sound proposal for the Department of Human 
Resources, including an Education and Manpower Division. The situation is 
not totally different as far as the state capitals are concerned, but I 
won't go into that here, I do point out that wherever you have a disjointed^ 
sprawling government structure, you have a force which works on behalf of 
the stratus quo and which inhibits change because it is hard to get change 
thtpugh that kind of structure. Finally, I simply point out hat ai 
least some of the functions that the educational/employment ifrstitutions 
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assume responsibility f or^-guidance and cou^jseiirig , for example- were 
once exercised by another institution, the family* We can't/ t^lk about 
strategy of^ change or about strypture here without recognizing that 
part ^f.the prooleui is th^ wo now havt two drop-out institutiurib on 
our hands--the church and the tamily-"and we art^ becoming surrogate 
insti tutions , for those other two. 



1 find" another emergent theme in what has been said in *:his con- 
ference ^ . and it's very hard to identify* That theme is community , 
Occiipational education was first training for publig employment; then . 
it wa:; broadened to training for service, and then broade^tjd further to 
preparing youngsters not just to make a -few bucks but to invest them- 
selves in creating a new ^oc^ety, I propose that we idejitify the prin- 
ciple and purpose of everything we are talkij^ about here by whatever 
title fits. Occupational education is on i^^aypar t o^--ii^ There is ^a 
dilemma as far as developing new structures isXcijricprned ai^d new 
dilemmas a^ f ar as education is concerned* As far as ^ny Ow\ view goes, 
the new structures which have to evolve must include some participation 
by the public in a much' more direct^form than it now participates in i^ 
either the educational or the emplo3mient ins ti tut ions * I don' t 
whether you want more public participation or not* . I am not .sure that 
you dOj but I think it is going to be absolutely essential. I think 
there ought .to be in every local community in this country a communitj^- 
council which would be tri-partite in structure and include represen*^^ 
tatives of the schools, the employment community, and the public. ^!-yM 
represented the public for the last 30 years, and nobody can tell me^^v"^ 
anything about the c3if f iculties of handlings that client* It is neveir , 
there when you need it* It doesn't know what it wants except that it 
doesn't want to pay much of anything for any services rendered in its 
behalf. It is an amorphous, giant, sprawling thing* It is terribly 
hard to organize* I don't think it is going to be properly represented 
through the present institutions* I think we have a bettey chance 
today of solving that problem than ever bsfoi?€ because -people now want 
to participate in their government more than they did before* I call 
your attention to two interesting Initiatives. First, the Kettering 
Foundation is trying to develop, as some of you know, a citizens* in- 
volvement network. Second, there will shortly be an announcement of 
the John D* Rockefeller III bicentennial era program. It took 13 
years to move from the Declaration of Independence to the Constitution* 
The most important thing that happened in those 13 years was the de- 
velopment of a new decision-making process which included 'the people 
in instead of including them out. Let's do the same thing during the 
bicentennial era program, which I suggest can be a very important 
rallying point as far as the interest we are talking about here Is 
concerned, 

r 

I think it makes all kinds of sense to talk about building a 
cathedral of life* If this seems like too big an order, lust -for 
starters, think of Antigone saying to Ismene, "Until we have* t r i e d and 
failed, *we have not failed*** Through everything I've read and heard 
here, there is a total and complete conviction that the foture is a 
good idea. 
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. Terry Sdnford • 

lite concept that we ^ir^^ere Xo talk about offers many opportuni* 
tieti, not just in the narrow sense of looking to a new kind of program, 
ti new concept, .or a new approach, as important as that Toay ^>e* I 
lijteipret tht^ concept of career education to be the kind of- education > ^ 
v^ac comprehends what we shcnild have comprehended all alorig, that we ar^a 
preparing pGOpJn for a kind of understanding and for building the ground- 
uork so that wh-itever they do, they do it with a standard of excellence, 
a standard of i^ride, and a beginning uuciet^^^tanding of the real meaning 
r.i clitir ovn li *js&t We're going to do many things differently, and 
v/e're certainly going to move into the future with much, much change. 
I recall a line from an artlrJe that Leslie Chain wrote, which said,- "In 
a very real way, children live in the future." Children are gt^ing to be 
living in a future tliat we do not^ fully understand, and so X applaud all 
efforts to rtilate education to the udderstanding that children ^re goin^ 
to need as thiey move on into the problems* of life. 

T was struck by a. note on the b^ck of the Educa t ion Digest that 
the S, Office of Education had reported t'^at each year 2-T/2 'trillion 
voung people l^^t^ve school without adequate preparation for careers. Now, 
I don't know exactly where they got that figure or at what point- some of 
those students nay have dropped out before graduation, but that compares 
with a total of about 2-3/A million who do graduate, which begins to 
show the need for" new concept^, innovatj^ons , and changes in curricula 
and in rrjethods of putting schools together . It certainly demonstrates 
that we have failed in many ways. Wow, that's nothing new,' because we*ve 
known all along that the schools as we have orga^nized them and as we 
have trained people to teaih in them have not always reached all of the 
children^ Ue've tried various ways to improve, and we will continue to 
do so. ' ^ ' ' 

y 

I read an ^ticle in Educational Leadershi p by Vfiliiam C.. MiJ.ler 
who had ^ome questions to ITaise about the usefulness of career educa- 
tion, but I think that was^ simply a discussion to lay the proper, under- 
standing of the people reading that article,. I was struck by one' se^n^r 
tertce because it got to a common theme that I've talked ab^ut and felt 
was important for a long time* He said, "Its greatest assets are the 
fresh trope it can bring for curriculum improvement and the new approaches 
it can prpvide for reyitalization of instructional programs/' I agree. 
'I think it provides nfew bppe, riew opportunities, and new ways that we 
can find to associate wicFi thfe new understanding and interest on the 
part of many people outside the education profession. It gives us 
many opportunities to find a new educational sunrise, and we can m^ke 
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this approach to educfitlon a mcoms as well as an end, a means of build--. 
Ing a broa der underi3^andj>nR 'gnd, therefo r e!: 6^"^"^*^£ hT-n^aHtir QiTppH*"i- — . 
^etjucation.-^ ^ 

^ The Rublle Image of education' Is not as good ;a3 It haa been In 
soms years past. In fact, In many ways It^s been In a downward spiral. 
Too often people have felt that their chlTdren were not getting what 
they should-get' f rom their school experience.' Taxpayers havs been 
revolting^ in one form or another. Craig and I helped put aome taxefJ on 
people here. Ifou know^ tl^ey're still fussing about it, but they*re 
still Supporting the achools. Cralg*s getting a big ^Hunk of money from 
the. legialature tomorrow that wouldn'.t be there if wcf hadn't had the 
courage to ask people tp accept higher taxes for the sajte of our children. 
I point thip out simply to. say that "when yoC^re- toting that bale^ you*vfe 
got to underst^jid tliat sometimes they*ie going to pur the whip to your 
back, regardless of whether ydu are profltoting new programs or new taxes* 
When I was campaigning for governor, JL moved around the ^st^ate telling 
people how muoh we needed to do about education — that we'n^ded to pay 
the 'teachers^more, that we needed to buy more books for the libraries, 
that we needed to have more teache'rs so we could have^ewer students in 
each claasroom, that there were all kinda of things that we needed to. do^ 
1 was down iri a little eastern North Carolina town telling all of this 
when some lady stood up in the back and asked, "Whei^e are you godng to ^ 
get the money to do all of that stuff?" That sort* of sounded like she 
was. a heK:kler... I IgjDked^round, "but I dldn*t see anybody from a news- 
paper. I said, "Where di^ou tlilnk we're going to. get it? We*re going 
■ to get it from tastes." Well, everybody broke out in applause. As 1 was 
leaving, L said to my catnpaign manager^ ^^That was absolutely r^emarkable . 
1 have never seen anything like it. 1- aaid we were g6ing to get tHe 
money ^rom taxes « and everybody applauded. 1 think I'm.godag to make 
that part of my /campaign." He said, "I wouldn't be too quick about that. 
1 think they tVraught you said you were going to get it from Texas.*' We 
dj.-d get it, though, and It is l^ere. . - 

V WeVe going to need to continue now to develop the kind^ of support 
that, we developed in the early 1960*s when people willingly supported 
new taxes because those taxes supported education, and those ^educational 
opportunities, in turn, ■'Opened up opportunities for. theUr children, 
their neighbors* children, and all of the people of North Carolina. ^ That 
was a time in the life of this state when people understood that putting 
money in education iwas th^tbest possible investment they ^ould make^ and 
thejr were ready to pay arid move to improve the. schools* We need tor get 
back to that.understandlng, and career* education offers a means of getting 
back. I* think pe6ple understand that this "Approach "is a genuine effort 
to relate education to the needs of young people and society, afed that 
something constructive is being done^ 1^-^^ not the same old thing of 
educating people almost out of past experience instefid of future hopec ^ 
I tfiink you can use exciting programs such as this one to generate the 
kind of .support that will make it possible ^6r you to do even more to 
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improve education, to gain support, snd to^gain .the public, confidtace vc 
-riticurr- - ntjeu Lu make trrc peu^ly: o f t h e c&ttntry believe we - ran d& the — 



job of using education to provide opportunities for all people, We 

reed to make them understand that we can design the kind of a school.^. ^ 

system and broad educatiou^^ programs that will reach out for all 
people with all talents^ 

We ne.ed to let ^the people know that education can serve society 
in unorthodox as well as orthodox ways. For example, we had a well- 
inLentloned program underway to end poverty. I never did think It was 
quite the concept ^wt should have had because I always saw the assault on 
^povejrty as an educational program— unorthodox, yes, but nevertheless 
' educational-,-that wouTd attack thtj ^ cause s of poverty^ which is .qtfite a 
Hif Jerenr ^thing, 1 think we should now pick that up af^ain and act say, 
"That; v«> u failure so we^re not Ruing to try it a^^ain:" *'The poor will 
dlways vieh us,*' some pePple are pleased to say- Education can mean 
somethirjii to people's lives individually and to the lives of their chil^ 
dren, r>ot Just the passing of grades In a school, b\it getting something 
out of it , We can make education as exciting as it has been at some 
times in the, past, in some places; and as we move to make educatj^on 
exciting and bring co it a new approach, a sense of freshness, we will 
gain the kind of support education' is entitled to have and must have, 
Duke Univer^sity has attempted to do its part, 

% A couple of weeks ago I spent a day in an elementaTry school where 

\Duke had provided Some additional resources. The significant thing to 
Ve was that that school was^a^really exciting place. .Every little kid 
^that school was excited abo-ut going. They didn't want to go home. 
TTOy were anxious to get there^^in the mornings to fipd out what was 
goinfi to happen each day; H^wasn't that Duke put a little money into 
it; it was that the superintendent of the system cut rbose the principal 
to do what; he wanted to do> The principal, in turn, cut ^loose his 
teachers to innovate change and litierally let down walls; and the teachers 
called oa the children to be a part of the new, creative approach in theit 
little school ^ , 

1 thitil-' too often we attempt to plan from above and require con- 
► torTnity; things have to be done a certain way. It*s so much easier for 
a city superintendent to require unlfofTnity and conformity of his 
principals than to take a chance on cutting them loose. One reason it's 
easier is that- he doesn't have to take the flack for mistakes because the 
deadly mis takes ^that cpme from conformity aren*t noticed by the public, 
and the pther way, some pr intii^al^ might do something that ijas wi]d enough 
to get an ^iJnf ^'ivorable press cenfeent and upset the st^^erintendent^ 1 
think that's where your leadership come& in because you can encoujrage^,^^ 
pliODle chart^ed with the administration of school syotems to cut loose 
their r-rlnclpals, teachers , .and students to Innovate, change, and^ make: 
education exciting, A lot of good ideas will come out o£ that kind of 
approach^ \Jliere your leadership comeii in is in^ seeing to it thttt personnel 

ft 
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get Lht; encourageniGUt and protection Lo ope;n uf> the systeTa"in this 
respect . T think creativity is being killed off every d^y in klmosz' 
every school -across ^ the country; and if we are going tb baaJ^la bdc!; the 
public coniidem:e» we've got t*^ get away froin killing off cte"ativ;ty. 
We*ve got to get away from being slaves to couf oj?Tiiity» and we neej zo 
provide the kind ot fresh leadership that lets the public knpw that we 
are doing soniething about their children *and their ^oblems and open- 
ing up opportunities in their society^ , 

I'd like to feel th^t somehow W(j couI^, break into that ^iq'j ho^^e^ 
ful period ot excitement in the ''way we teach teachers. haven^c been 
satisfied at all» and while 1 haven't Intended to be insultin^;» J ha-je 
f^ointed out that most schools and colleges of education are extr^^mci/ 
di^ll. (I i,ciid chat to the Duke department, but 1 said it v/xth eti^a^^i o£ 
*i bDile that they were sure that 1 meant it conb truct ively O Ve ha'-ra^t 
dene enough to train at the college level, the administrators and ter^/fjers 
wtjo are becoming, by that ttaining» professionals- We haven* t done 
enough to give them the s^^e qf experimentation and excitement tha:: 
they should carry forward .^tp:o|their professional lives, I think th 't 
Is where we have failed* / few places are beginning to change an'^ 

t^rn around » and some are beginning to take a new look at the way. 
teacherS^T^e trained. have determined at Duke that w€^>«trfe^goin^4 C(j 

do som^tftjng different. For the moment we are calling it an XVtstiLiite 
of Education. We might call it something else» but the idea is thai 
teachers cannot go through the same old procedure of reading the s'^^.- old 
textbooks and following the same old courses and still come out prepared 
to take part in the kind of .school system that you are talking about 
designing; the kind of system that we are going to need to gain the 
public support w§ need. We might call it an Institute of Learning and 
Teacliing* It Sftems to me that tl*e understanding oi education--knowing 
something^ about teaching and learning^ knowing something about th^ 
professiun-^pfihould not be limited to people who are going to purs^ue ii_ 
profession as a lifetime careeri because education spills over mor<? a:id 
more and will continue to spill over Into the lives of all of uS. 
because education's becumin^^the main core of public decision-inakin^ , 
because of '.'/hat we do in public understanding ot education in and ol^l oi 
Congress and In state legi^latun^G » and because citizens are worV.in^ uiL ^ 
schocls" at the community l'2voi»^ mor<; cind mote citj'zens. are caught u;j ^.n 
the procj2Sii.of education* 1 would like the students who go throvc^h ovr 
university^ no matter what/tRey're going to be — engineer:^* JournL-ilbts 
or hibttJtians — to know enoup,n about the process of education to i:i;d*-r^- 
stand what society needs from education and what education can ^x jviic: 
to society - Ue want to make a kind of Institute that spreads oui Acrji^s 
all the departments, worries about the teacher trainjnf;^ and worri':?.- * 
about the profession^ but additionally involves all people as al.i "■Hi- 
zens must be involved in knowingXnore about the educational proce^ib-, 



This is wherp the Chiefs come In, It seems to me, because ?here J.s 
reason T^^i&it now for cheer and etteenrsfagemef^* The tim^ Is here whfin we can 
galiv public support If we will get across to the public the sense of 
excitement that we have* I don't know where leadership starts if It 
doesn't starC with you. This Is nothing new with me, I contended a 
long time ago that we needed to shape ^ucatlonal policy at the state 
level, that we needed tp O.oo1c to. the states* primarily to provide the kind 
of leadership that would ^taprove the schools* Historically, the. schools 
have belonged to the states; historically, also, the better schools have 
been strongly supported bj state appropriations* If we are going to 
have a viable policy or policies flexible enoughs to suit ai:^ of x)ur , - 
requirements and needs all over this diverse country, we need to leave 
this source of' strength and leadership with the states. The ^compact fgr 
education — the Education Commission of the States-"was founded on the 
belief an^ the conviction that leadership has to come from all of you — 
working at the state level, mobilizing there the kind of support, the 
kind o& understanding, that education must have* 1 didn't purposely 
neglect the local school boards In saying that, because this Is the kind 
of leadership that encourages and supports the local school endeavor* 
Nor. did I neglect the federal level, because there are many tblng^ the 
nati6nal government should be doing that It hasn't been dolng^^^^-^he 
natllonal government has never truly faced up to Its obligation to pro-* 
vide Its share of support for education, I woulpi not want to see^ and 
I'm sure you .would not want to see, the kind of support that carries 
with it direction* " ' % t * 

Just to take an excellent example, career education Is a good 
thing* It's a good concept* Therefore, somefiody, out there directs 
that all school systems will adopt ,lt right now^r have their funds 
cujt off* That's not going to be our approach* In ^tlmes past, 
that may have been the aftbitude in Washington on the part of some people, 
but not many,. I think almost everybody now understands that that cannot 
work* One central ^source of direction Is not g^lng to build a school 
system that serves every clilld in the nation. The leadership still must 
coraeb from you* That Is not to say that leadership cannot Involve, as It 
mi^t involve, an Insistence'^^fijiat the national governmenj^do Its share In 
ri*3v financial support of education, ' Por lots of reaso^P*^, Constitutional 
and ot;,^€rwlse the national government has the greatest source of revenue 
availabt^'tu Lhe feuUernments of this federal system; but, because those 
funds are available there, the obligation Is there to apply those fundrJ 
where the people are and where the need Is* I think one of the big tasks 
over the next decade Is going to be to convince the national f^overnnient 
that general support for secondary and elementary education should approach 
1/3 of the total cost. That's an srbitrary figure but a fairly realistic 
one* ' How is that going to be done? Are a few^ Congressmen going to get 
together *and say that it should be done? Or will you provide the leader- 
ship that spreads out to people all over the country and says, *'We*re 
going to do our part in designing an exciting, Ear-reachj,ng school program; 
we're going to do o^r p^rt in getting state support; we*re p.oing to da our 



part in the improvement of education; and we're going to insist that our 
riational leaders ^do their part in providing the kind of financial support 
t^^at -caa b£ p.royi^4. only from that source'*? 

Tfiere is an a™y av^lable to you that can be mobilized — friends, 
parents, people who understand what education can do for society, citi- 
zens everywhere — but we need a focal point, leadership* That leadership 
rests with thos^ of you who head the efforts of education in the various 
states, because that is where the responsibility is; and because the 
responsibility fs there ^ that responsibility , that opportunity > and that 
chance 'for fulfillment are yours* 
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IMPLEMENTATION -STEPS . . - WHERE DO THE CHIEFS GO FROM HERE? 



\ John R, Ottina 

We have spent two days here together, two gloriou^ ,exciting> 
informative, and emotional days,* and we owe a gr^t deal tEX^gxh our 
sponsors and their respective staffs for having us here- and for 
stimulating this dialogue between us.* I am sure' th^, unlike ships 
that pass in the night, each and every one of trsn^rlll be affected ♦by 
our meeting We will be influenced by the events in which we have 
participated, and we will, I am- sur^_^..>Ji^ac t in the mjinnet described in 
George Quarles* pa#t>hlet. Bach of us will hear a (different beat of 
the drum, and each *of us will march to a different tune* 

Pursuing this theme, lt:t me take a few mcJ^pents^ to run over the 
highlij^hts of our mutual experiences in the pastrwb days > I would 
like to put on the hat of a music critic for a moment, even though 
this is a role for which I am totally unqu^ified, and describe^or 
you the beat of the drum that I heard in something I would like to 
call "A Symphiony in Four Movements for a Comprehensive Educational 
OrchesXra." Those of you who are knowledgeable music critics, please 
excuse my terminolcrgy . I ^ 

' I may be way off b'&se (to mix a\a<^aphor), but as I heard it, 
the first movement was a fugue in three par\s One^^art of the 
orchestra was playing career educatioTi, one\part was playing occupa- 
tional education, and one part was'olaying vocationaP education. L+ike 
most fugues I have heard> it created a kind of tension, a sense of 
uncertainty It raised such Issues as: What is it? What does it 
meanVj-^/liose responsibility is it? Should we wait for research before 
we push ahead? 



It created a conflict within me as I heard certain themes echo 
atid re-echo from the section in this orchestta assigned to the voca- 
tional education part* I heard a theme that asked, "Whose money is it^ 
* whose money is it?" Yet, in spite of that confusion, in spite 
of that tension, there seemed to be a kind of force behind this move- 
ment, an overpowering force that said, "We must go on/' Through the 
voices of some percent of parents,, we heard, "We^must ^o on " As 
We looked at t\\e efforts that have made at local and state levels — ' 

the dedication and the diligence — tlC^muj^ic cried, "Things have 
happened They have already occurred " It was cl4ar that in this 
mQveiaent the composer was building a mcg^entum whij^pfi should not and could 
noc^e stopped ^ 

After a brief intern^lssion we went into th^second movement of 
this symphony. I call it pianissimo. It has a theme with which 1 
could begin to Idejitify, to compare with other things I wa?^ ^^amiliar 
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^ with and which we had done. We talked about things like a need for 
qualified staff, a purpose that federal, state, and local agencies 
have J oinRH tQ g*^fVi<=>r ij) rxy^ , r \ z -fee- s^rve i — We Lalkfcd dbout cne need 
for parental Involvement — a rola in which, again, a certain amount of 
leadership has been shown by both state and federal organizations. 
There Is a need for community Involvefcent — a role whose Importance 
we began to underst^d more and more as the days went on* 

We heard another theme — lifelong learning — and, as the orchestra 
expand:ed, we Included sections that dealt with pos tsecondary education, 
college and university education. ^Whlle this was going on, two 
stagehands were having some kind of dlscusslpn about where to put the 
chairs for the orchestra — whether they should be all in one place or 
whether we should have ten s^ts of chairs — In Boston, New York, 
Atlanta, and st on. I didn't quite understand how that got worked 
Into the theme, but It seemed llke^an interesting discussion* 

This second movement engendered In all of us a feeling of 
familiarity and tranquility, for we were talking about things we were 
accustomed to, talking about roles we understood . 

We then moved Into the third movement, and here the develop- 
ment, of the theme was entrusted to a section In the educational 
orchestra on which we do not usually rely to develop a theme* I 
listened carefully, as I am sure mapy of you did, because 1 expected 
that the expected theme would not prevail but that Instead > thp 
counterpoint — ''education Is for jobs . * . education Is for jobs" — 
would prevail* We did not ,hear that, however* We heard from this 
section a full development of the theme of what we were talking about 
here. I heard, ''Education Is for all**' I heard, '*We have got to 
restructure what we ar-e doing to take Into account a very rapidly 
changing society — educationally, technologically , and In the labor 
market*** I heard the plea for better ties with the community, better 
ties between education, labor, and Industry. 

Throughout, two voices seemed to domlTiate- One, again from 
this unusual section, san^ out that this waE5 a means of motivating 
young people and adults and that we, who are more accustomed to •■ 
applying our orchestration ^o those pieces of this educational 
symphony that we are most familiar with, are overlooking an untapped 
reservoir and should find better ways to tap that reservoir. It seems 
to nte that some heard a beat they were going to march to. 

The chairman said, **We see a role for us, some 'next steps.**' 
We see^ that we 'can, through publicity, magazine articles, an^^the 
speaker's bureau, tap a resource to come Into our" localities and our 
schools and help us develop this theme. We see that this Is pne of 
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the beats _we_ can^piaixh io^arid-, furtireT-i'^TTe'^see that we can^ in each 
" communfty , form a task f6rce, a coalition of support for this move- 
ment. 

But is this scene misplayed? It seems that we have heard a 
very challenging note create discord in this melody. Since we were 
talking about national expec tat iotts-j— tt was righc that the challenge 
came, **What is the climate of national expectations? What is it that 
we must expect?*' In a small voice the answer came back, ''I thought 
that we must together, looking at this whole orchestra, develop and 
expand not only educational but labor opportunities,** 

Suddenly, in the back, the brass section stood^p and sounded a 
clear and resounding tone which captured th"e interest and momentum that 
had been developed in the first movement and echoed again in the second, 
Gordon Swanson heard some beats and enunciated what- he thought were 
some next steps and directions. 

First of all, he said we should form a group of Chiefs, and as 
I heard that beat I asked, **What about the task force the Chiefs 
alre^idy have on this? How should we use that?'* He talked about a 
coalition of postsecondary education, and I'^'^t^^ed at out hosts here in 
North Carolina and thought of a similar institution at Ohio State and 
asked, '*How should we use these resources in developing our next step?'' 

He talked about an interrelationship with the feds. In that he 
struck a bent with which I can well Identify, and I said, "Yea, vertly, 
indeed^ that is what ve are all about.** That is what Bill Pi^^^e, 
Ken Hoyt, the vocational education st^ff, and the occupationaL>education 
staff that will soon come into play are all abouto He said we should 
yorry about tomorrow's needs in problem-solving, and I am sure that all 
ears picked up that note^ 

Then we turned to the fourth movement, I prefer to call it the 
fourth movement and not the fin^ale because for the first time I began 
to understand in this group what I thought it was all about It seemed 
to me that the first three movements were really a prologue to a much 
richer and deeper concept and idea. The fugue we heard was just one 
of many fugues that need to be played, in v/hich all of the educational 
resources and nnneducational resources need to be examined in terms of 
what they can^contrlbute and what role they must pf&y in 'the educa^ 
tional process . 

The beat that I heard was from'a man who said, **It*s a beat for 
all America. ' Ic is a movement, a conceptT? that can be used to reform 
education and society. It is a means of meeting our ctiallenge for 
tomorrow/' To me the beat was made very clear^ He said, "First we 
should consolidate our experiences and share them through clearinghouses 
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through evaluations*" If there ever was a note that* I could respond to 
and be In tune wl/th, that was one* The federal government Is lif^^ao 
Ideal position tp help* 

He talked about a new public purpose, and here he came With me 
to the very heart of what American society Is all about — how Inadequate 
our Indices of measurement are, and how Inconsistent we are In terms 
of our goals and our measmtement of these goals* He laid down a 
challenge for all of us to think more about what It Is that we are 
trying to achieve* He then went on to develop this public purpose by 
talking about the Inclusion of women in mid-career preparation* I , 
paused for a moment, thinking. 

Why do we need to be reminded of this when, from the very 
beginnings ofpOur thoughts In this movement of reform and 
change, we had conceptualized It to Include women, those 
in mid-career, retired persons, and others? How did we 
lose track of this? Where did we drop the ball^ln under- 
standing where It Is that we*ve been trying to go? 

^ ' ^He talkfed a little bit about economics^ and I remembered taking 
oiit a pad of paper and pencil and coming to thBs-^very same conclusions* 
^Education Is cost-l>enef Iclal * No doubt about this* It Is a clear and 
easy case to make* It Is cost-effective. It Is very clearly a 
responsibility that we must undertake. 

Then he talked about new Institutional structures^ and here^ 
aj^ain we were reminded that education has been asked to carry an 
ever-increasing load or responsibility* As he and other scholars 
have noted, the traditional Institutions that have been relied upon 
In the development of the human being— his morality^ his culture^ his 
understanding, and his well-being — have changed* Many of them no 
longer exist for many of our citizens, and the burden has fallen on 
our siioulders , 
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THE HIDDEN* AGENDA: A SUMMARY 



John K* Coster 

I accepted the invitation of my colleagues on^ the planning com- 
mittee to sxjmmarize this conference before I became aware of John 
Ottina^s extraordinary talents* Anything that might be said after Dr* 
Ottina's brilliant analysis is anticlimactic* I only wish that every 
.educator in America could have heard it* 

Duriiig the week, I hav3 been asked if there is a hidden agenda 
at this conference, and I have denied i't* Now, at the conclysion of 
the conference, I should like to change my plea* There is ^ hidden 
agenda, and it is called Charles and David Coster./ Charles is 10 and 
in the fifth grade, and David is nine and in the fourth grayie. This 
conference was held because of a concern for the' quality and relevance 
of schooling that Charles and David Coster and all the Charleses and 
Davids throughout the nation are getting.' Good as it is, American edu- 
cation is not as good as it ought to be, especially for those Charleses 
and Davids who will not get their vocational education in colleges and 
universities* 

In light of this hidden agenda, I would like to summarize four 
points of concern which have emerged from our conference* The first is 
a re-examination of American educational phlj^osopby * I ^lad hoped that 
we might start here, or at least in the near future^ the development of 
an indigenous American philosophy of education that Is addressed to 
three points; ref orm --that Is, changing the system fxom a system of 
exclusion to^ one of inclusion; comprehensiveness --that is, education 
that meets reasonable criteria .in tefms^ of clientele, purpose, content, 
style of learning, preservation of the culture, advancement of life, 
span of ages served, and, when speaking of vocational educations Lhe 
range of the occupational structure; and responsiveness --which relates 
to students, parents, the community, and American ideals* 

Tl)^ second concern is for legislatiot)* Many ojE the participants 
here are working in that area* What kind of legislation will be written 
that ^ill result in education's being accountable to students, parents, 
and especially those who have not fared so well in sharing the benefits 
of this society, particularly women, minority groups, handicapped per- 
sons, and the aged?^ When will we get a Morrill Act for elementary, 
secondary, and vocational education that will change their \^structure in 
a 'manner similar to that which changed higher education a c'l^ntury ago? 

The third concern is for bringing vocational education into the 
mainstream of the American educational system* The original vocational 
education act, Che Smith-Hughes Act, clearly put vocational education 
under public supervision and control. Vocational education Is a sub- 
system of the public educational system; ^et, among those of us who are 
vocational educators, few believe that the system has truly accommodated 
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vocational education^ fli^X^^ipe the cry for releyance is heard riere" by " 
the managers of the seveAi state systems throughout the nation. 

The fourth concern is for establishing more fully the partner- 
ship between state and federal governments. ^Education in America h^s 
been thought of as a function of the states, but the' impetus for vo- 
cational education has come largely through the acts of the Congress ^ 
of the United States. Vocational educators have been prone to look to 
the federal government for leadership and guidance. Now, there is 
nothing wrong with providing leadership at the national level, but with 
the possibilities of revenue sharing and decentralization, increased 
responsibility at. the state level is evident, ^he federal Vocational 
Education Personnel Development Program has been directed toward in- 
creasing the capacity of the state systems to respond to the need for 
leadersliip and new directions-. The ques^on is--Will the managers of 
the state systems, the Chiefs^ taj^ up the gauntlet? 

The next step is your agenda. We have brought out the questions 
and issues J and we have delineated th-e hidden agenda. What will you do 
to make the American educational system the kind of system that Charles 
and David Coster and all the Charleses and Davids of America deserve? 

It has been a pleasure to have^all of you here. We hope you en- 
joyed it, and we hope yOu remember Plnehurstv 
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. STATEMENT BY THE LATE NELSON JACK -EDWARDS 

FORMER VICE-PRESIDENT . * 

UN/TED AUTO w6RkERS OF AMERICA ^ 

Introduction to the Remarks by Nelson Jack Edwards 

^ Sitting with the Chief s ^during each session were three or four 
catfalysts who rj^acted along with the Chiefs to these presentations.^ In 
the opening session of the conference, one of the catialy&ts was the late 
Mr, Nelson Jack Edwards, Vlce-^Presldentf of the United Auto Workers of 
America Mr, Edwards* general comments In response to Dr, Marl4nd and 
others a>re cjulte pertinent, and thfiy are Included here a tribute to 
hlra and as ^representatljjn of the remarks made by the catalysts who con- 
tributed to the spirit atwi atmosphere of the conference. 

General Comments by Nelson Jack Edwards / , 

I'm pleased to have been Invited to act as a "catalyst" In ypur 
conference. I might say that the conference^ today deals yWlth onefot 
most. Important— and most complicated — educational problems facing bur 
soPlety today. As you can well guess. It Is a problem which greatly con^ 
cerns the UAW and our natlon/s 1,300,000 members., ^ 

First of all, our UAW families want their sons and daughters to 
be educated In ways that will equip the youngsters for the realities of 
life. And one main reality of life Is that a person needs satisfying, 
meaningful work to. sustain himself and his family. We have to question, - 
however, wt^ther our educational system is doing an adequate job of'pre- 
y paring young people for working lives that will satisfy them botn economl- 
\ cally and Intellectually. Dj our schools give the basic training necessaify 
E^r the kinds of occupations available today? 

Let me answer that question by pointing to a glaring cqntiradiction * 
whictKexists today. We are, in m'kny areas of our nation, in a state "of - 
economic recession — especially in Michigati and In other highly industrial- 
ized states. Unemployment is close 'to 11 percent in many areas and is 
well abovd^^S percent nationally^ Yet all these people are not necessarily 

^ . . / ' ^ 



ApproxWateiy 15 l^aS^rs in America served as ^'catalysts" to 
the conference. Space limitations preclude the publication of all 
their comments. We have chosen to Include the comments of Nelson Jack 
Edwards, whose untimely death is mourned by all who knew'hin^ as a 



tribute to Mr^ Edwards* 
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out of work because there are no jobs available. Let me illustrate this 
by showing you the "Help-Wanted^' seclsions of two newspapers — The '^Log 
Angeles Times and The Detroj:t News . In the Ws Anfieles Time^ on*Mareh 11 ^ , 

trtmr^-^j?fer&-t-efir paga s .clarified .ads geekln^jTOrkers. In the ^gy s, ^ . 

there were three pages. And what kinds of jobs were these?^. Scores of 
tliem were for skilled and semi-sk^lle^ workers and technicians — bridge- 
port machine oper'ators, medical technologists, pipefitters, plastic mold 
builders, lathe h^nds, registered nurses, computer programmers and 
technicians. In fact, mo$t*of the employment opportunities were not for 
college graduates but fon individuals who could have stepped" into meaning-^ 
ful, decent-paying jobs if th^y had received the right kind of vocatiosi^l V ' 
education, ' ^ . \ ' ' 

That, I submit, is our basic problem; educating ' our nation to f'ill 
the employment opportunities availablie today^-and the. employment opportuni- 
ties^ that will become available tomorrow through oUr rapid expatia-ion of 
new tecKnology^ The demand is there and the supply of potential workers is 
there, but we haven't yet crossed the educational gap that would Jbring the 
two together. ■ 

Now, perhaps I ean phrase some s^jecific questions about son^e very 
real problems to be soWed^ What can be done ^o guarantee adequate fin- 
ancial support of occupational^ ^nd vocational education programs on the 
'local apd state levels? 1 am- not happy to admit that Michigan, ranks about 
fortieth among the fifty states in support of such education at the state 
levels 

What ways and means do we have available to convince and "sell" our 
youth and "'their parents on the importance and advantage of securing skills 
throiigh high school that will adapt our youngsters for entering the wotld 
of work? What ways do you see of both labor and industry playing a more 
meaningful role in organizing and con<iucting vocational education in our 
public schools? 

How do we carry out the goals of a career education movement by see- 
ing that all educatipn — from kindergarten through the 12tVf grade—is career 
or vocation oriented? ^ ^ 

What would you do about changing the teacher training^ institutions 
to make sure that courses and curricula are vocation or career priented? 

. ■ . , ^ 

Should we be carrying out research into the needs of today-and 
tomorrow in business and industry? Should" we be conducting research into 

^job trends? Should direct links T^e established between thfe schools and. 

' industry, business and. labor, to develop cooperative work experience 
programs? ^ _ . ' 

What kind of job are we doing — and what should we be doing — to remove 
employment ^nd Vocational barriers for blacks, females and other minorities? 
Do we do an^adequate job of counseling youngsters for entering vocations. 
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and choosing educatlonal\p||pgrains to prepare them for those jobs? ?I'S there 
enough work \>elng done by schools. In cooperation wl^f^^he federal, state 
and local equal' employment " opportunity compliance agencies to meet the 
needs of labor, business and Industry In training blacks, females and 
ot-her minorities? v 

One last question; Is our political System *'t:Uned In"- to* the need 
for federal and state legislation In the areas of vocational tralnlhg and 
career development?* And, If not, 'what should we do to^,g^t our elected 
politicians on the ball? 

Mr. Edwards' Comments In Respojjse ^o Dr^ Sidney Harlatid's Presentation 

On the question, of the relationship' between progress In the,area^' 
of occupational *and vocational education and progress In civil rights, 
unless every man has the right to learn a j^ob that will enable him to ^ 
eari) a tJ^ece^Dt living, .he cannot be said to have established first-class 
citizenship In hl^ "^:ommunlty and nation* To have the rlgjit to a, job 
without the quaf^f Icatlons for one can lead to l?ltter frustration and the 
destruction of Initiative and faith In one's self* 

With regard to educators Who express some misgivings and, In some 
Instances^ alarm over the modest participation of Industry and labor In 
the foraulatlon of vocational programs^ I feel that such misgivings and 
alams are^unjustlf ied and clearly not In the best Interests of those 
whom we seek to help* Surely no one knows better the needs and the fine 
nuances of the contemporary world ot work than Industry and labor, who are 
directly engaged In it on, a day-to-day basis* How to teach" and get t^e 
student'to learn Is ^tlll quite properly the province of the educators, 
but It surely serves t^o constructive purpqse to prepare today's youngsters 
for yesterday's jobs. 

On the question of state power or administration, I will surely, 
concede that there are certain programs that can and should be administered 
by the state: However, I also firmly believe that ^If minimal standards 
a^e to 'be 'observed across the country, the federal government must 
have, at the very least, a monitoring authority and power to act to ensure 
that\the states are carrying out the intent of Congress in their imple- 
mentation of federal legislation on education* 

As Dr. Marland observed, with the strong/ federal legislative 
support and intervention in the tiBld of educa/ion in the 1960's, we 
thought we had really turned the corner' and wcmld b« making revolutionary 
strides, Yet we find a decade lat«r, as he points out, that we have 
reviarted to the same old system of woefully inadequate support cJf 
education^ particularly vocational education* The institutions of education 
in this country are in deep trouble, because while in a relative sense we 
may be spending more, the hard fact is that we are achieving much less. 

With respect to the allocation of $100 to eyery student if an appro-^ 
priation of $5 billion could be secured, I in total opposition to this ^ 
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kind of "equality/^ It would not,meet the problem and would be grossly 
unfair to the school districts with a'low tax base. The gross inequaJ* 
ities that already exist betweefn districts whefe>, for an eKampXe^ parents 
are capable of agisting their child academically and others wfegre .they 
are not would surely not be removed or e^en dented by a $100 per student 
allocation* There is just no way "to leave the problems, confronting our 
educational institutions untended and expect that they will s<ynehow just, 
evaporate. We have to find solutions^ to the$^ problems because they will 
surely Tnultit>ly> and, coming generations will, have a far more difficult 
task finding solut;^ons than we haVe today* . 

The teacher-counselor question is one that, in judgment, could 
be corrected if the counselors ^nd teachers spent more time in measuring 
the childls academic capability and relating it to the child's needs to 
enter the^world of work^with a meaningful and salable skill* The high 
school, still trains f-6r its historical function of College preparation.. 
Approximately 20 percent of higlv school students go to college, yet 
major emphasis is placed in this^rea by academic tradition and ^ower. 
In the American dream' ^11 childrenWust go to college 'to amount to any- 
thing. The academic commun;lty whicri runs the schools an<i cdlleges, by 
and large, reflects this attitude* In my view, this* attitude must 
change** 
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